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Law in the World Community 


Cc. Cc. AIKMAN 


As A FORMER PRACTITIONER in the fields of international and 
constitutional law, I have welcomed the opportunity for more 
extensive reading and quieter reflection which are to be associated 
with academic life. There is nothing more stimulating than the 
necessity of having to seek to verify the assumptions and re-examine 
the judgments which one has made in the more hurried conditions 
of active practice. Particularly is this the case when one is teaching 
international law. For it is an inquisitorial and relatively mature 
student who faces this last barrier to the University Degree which 
will enable him to embark on more traditional legal practice. 

The student can perhaps call in aid the views of legal practitioners 
who question the usefulness of the study of international law. He may 
also share the opinion of the layman, who, whether looking back on 
the events of the present century or considering the headlines in his 
daily newspaper, can see little evidence that there exists in inter-state 
relations anything of the order and justice which he associates with 
a developed system of law. If the student reads more widely, he can 
find materia] — the work of distinguished writers on the problems of 
international politics — which, at first sight at least, appears to attach 
little significance to international law.! 

I should like to take as my starting point the views of Mr. 
George F. Kennan, who may be remembered as a former officer of 
the United States State Department and the architect of the policy 
of containment. In his book, American Diplomacy 1900-1950, written 
in 1951, Mr. Kennan, in setting out his belief that power politics 
should serve as the basis for United States policy, alleges that the 
failures of that policy during the twentieth century can be attributed 
to what he describes as the ‘legalistic-moralistic approach to 
international problems ’.2 His countrymen have exaggerated the role 
that moral and legal principles can usefully play in international life 


1 Some of these writers are listed by Jenks, ‘ The Scope of International Law’, 
(1954) 31 British Yearbook of International Law, 1, at p. 4. ; i 
2 (London, 1953), 95, 98. See also Kennan, Realities of American Foreign 
Policy (Princeton, 1954), in which Mr. Kennan develops some aspects of his 
argument. 
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and have accordingly neglected the realistic analysis and pursuit of 
their own national interests. In Mr. Kennan’s opinion the place of 
international law in international affairs is limited: ‘The function of 
a system of international relationships is not to inhibit . . . change 
by imposing a legal strait-jacket upon it, but rather to facilitate it : 
to ease its transitions, to temper the asperities to which it often leads, 
to isolate and moderate the conflicts to which it gives rise, and to see 
that these conflicts do not assume forms too unsettling for international 
life in general.’ This, Mr. Kennan says, is the task for diplomacy, 
not law. Law is ‘too abstract, too inflexible’. Law cannot ‘adjust 
to the demands of the unpredictable and the unexpected’. 


So far as the moral aspect of his argument is concerned, Mr. Kennan 
criticizes the ‘ carrying-over into the affairs of states of the concepts 
of right and wrong, the assumption that state behaviour is a fit subject 
for moral judgment’. National interest and not the standard of 
morality should be the American guide to the conduct of foreign 
affairs. 

At least one critic of Mr. Kennan’s thesis has convincingly shown 
that the shortcomings of the ‘legalistic-moralistic” approach are not 
substantiated by Mr. Kennan’s own account of American Diplomacy 
over the past fifty years. This I do not intend to pursue. Nor do 
I propose to develop the far-reaching implications for a small country 
like New Zealand of an outlook on international politics which seeks 
to justify the pursuit by a major power of its own self-interest. Need 
I do more than refer to the disastrous effects indiscriminate disposal 
of United States farm surpluses could have on New Zealand prosperity. 


I have taken Mr. Kennan’s approach as one typical of the views of 
many who are sceptical of the usefulness of international law. 
It therefore provides a useful point from which to begin an estimate 
of the part international law has to play in achieving world peace and 
stability. I propose to attempt such an estimate and to conclude with 
a few comments upon Mr. Kennan’s strictures against the ‘ moralistic ’ 
approach. 


TRADITIONAL INTERNATIONAL LAW 


International Law is traditionally defined as the body of legal rules 
which states feel themselves bound to observe in their relations with 
each other. As so defined, International Law is to be regarded as 


3 Oliver, ‘Thoughts on Two Recent Events Affecting the Function of Law in 


the International Community ’, in Li Ed.) La Be 
Community (Berkeley, 1953) 197 — (Ed.) Law and Politics in the World 
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exclusively a law between sovereign states, and the perusal of a 
textbook on international law will show that by far the greater part 
of the rules deal with the way in which states carry on their 
intercourse. They are directed to defining the nature of the state, 
the conditions attaching to its birth and demise (for instance, the law 
relating to recognition and state succession), the extent of state 
jurisdiction, and the actual procedures by which states carry on their 
relations. The rules relating to appointment and immunities of 
diplomats and the conclusion of international treaties and agreements 
obviously fall within this last category. There will also be some 
treatment of methods for the settlement of international disputes. 
It will be found that the textbook will devote some attention to the 
rules delimiting the competence of states, but very little to what one 
Scandinavian writer calls ‘norms intended to render state intercourse 
harmonious with due regard to other interests, a social co-ordination 
for the promotion of common purposes. . . .”4 

There are two glosses on what I have just said which should be 
made at this point : 

The first is that legal philosophers have devoted a great deal of 
attention to the question whether international law is ‘true’ law or 
law ‘ properly so-called’. They ask such questions as: Whence does 
International Law derive its binding character ? How can it claim to 
be law if there is no machinery of enforcement? I cannot now 
embark on a discussion of these questions, except to state the view, 
which has respectable support, that the concern about the legal 
character of International Law is concern about a false problem.5 
It is no more than an argument about words. Whether or not they 
conform to the tests we are accustomed to use at municipal law, there 
are rules governing the relations of states which are called law, are 
regarded as binding, and, despite popular belief to the contrary, are 
generally observed. . 

My second gloss — and one which is central to my whole approach — 
concerns the emphasis international law places on procedures. It 
might be consonant with our ideas of law in the municipal sphere 
that under the heading of settlement of disputes there should appear 
a treatment of judicial settlement, and even of arbitration, but we 
should not expect a discussion, under the sub-heading “political 
settlement ’, of mediation, enquiry and conciliation. Yet all these 


4 Ross, A Textbook of International Law (London, 1947), 57. 


5 Glanville L. Williams, ‘International Law and the Controversy Concerning 
the Word “Law”’, (1945) 22 British Yearbook of International Law, 146. 
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methods of peaceful settlement are regarded as fit subjects for the 
student of International Law, and their importance can perhaps be 
assessed in the light of the cliscussions that have taken place on 
possible procedures for handling the Suez crisis. 


1 must emphasize one particular international procedure — the 
conclusion of treaties. I include within this term international 
agreements even if they be of the most informal character. These are 
the nearest equivalent in the international sphere to the part played 
by the legislature under municipal law. Distinctions can be drawn 
as to the law-making characteristics of variqus types of treaty, but the 
fact remains that any treaty between states, be it between two states 
or between sixty, creates legal obligations for those states in their 
relations between themselves. Thus the treaty-making process — 
however informal — is the main method by which international law 
is developed. There is an impressive body of treaty law dealing with 
every imaginable subject. This begins with bilateral agreements 
regulating the trivia of inter-state relations, includes a wide variety 
of multilateral instruments, to which few or many states are parties, 
and extends to the near-universal constitutions of the specialized 
agencies and to the Charter of the United Nations. 


We have seen that traditional international law consists of rules 
governing the intercourse of sovereign states and delimiting their 
competence. This means that the sovereign state is not called upon 
to admit any legal restraints on its freedom of action — whatever the 
effects may be on other states — other than those contained in the 
rules of international law to which it is subject. That this is the 
position which Kennan has in mind is shown by a passage in his more 
recent book Realities of American Foreign Policy : ® 


“If this were really a stable world, if national forms had really 
set and mellowed everywhere, if nations were remaining static, or 
progressing strictly in parallel in such things as population and 
economic growth and ability to contribute to the life of the world, 
then I think I would be willing to join with the more eager and 
hopeful of my fellow countrymen in seeking a legal framework for 
the perpetuation of the present status quo, in shifting from the 
political to the legal plane the criteria for determining what is 
tolerable and what intolerable in the intercourse of nations. But it is 


only too plain that this is not a wholly stable world, and cannot 
now be, and will not be in our time.’ 


6 Op. cit. (note 2), 37-8. 
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This is a statement with which the traditional international lawyer 
would find it difficult to disagree; and I myself have no quarrel 
with it. But I am concerned that he should draw the conclusions that 
the United States should reject the possibilities of dealing with the 
problems of change by legal techniques and procedures and should 
pursue national interest without regard to moral considerations. 


ANOTHER APPROACH 


The approach of Sir Alfred Zimmern7 is a more satisfying one. 
He has pointed out that traditional international law was developed 
‘as a means for regulating external contacts rather than as the 
expression of the life of a true society. ...’ In an earlier passage, 
in discussing the relationship between law and change in the municipal 
society, he had said: *. . . the notion of law and the notion of 
change, so far from being incompatible, are in fact complementary. 
The law is not a solid construction of dead material, a fixed and 
permanent monument : it is an integral part of a living and developing 
society created and transmitted by men... . And it is because it is 
felt to have life in it, to be living with and through the society which 
it exists to serve, that it commands men’s respect, their obedience, 
their loyalty and, if need be, their self-sacrifice.’ 

The necessarily close relationship between international law and the 
society or community whose relations it is designed to regulate has 
led a number of contemporary international lawyers to attempt an 
assessment of the characteristics of the eighty or so members of the 
world community.8 Clearly their main feature is their very diversity. 
They differ in size, geographical features, natural resources, racial 
composition and stages of development, and these differences account 
for dissimilar economies, cultures and traditions. When we recall, 
as well, that the community is numerically small, we can appreciate 
the difficulties of evolving rules of conduct for its members which 
meet Zimmern’s test by forming an integral part of a living and 
developing community. As Professor Edwin D. Dickinson has said : 

: the architects, builders, and administrators of a useful 

international law must be prepared at all times to support their 

work on firm understandings of the nations with whose problems 
or relationships they may be concerned. They must be prepared 
to approach each nation, not primarily as a metaphysical concept, 


7 The League of Nations and the Rule of Law, 2nd Edition (London, 1939), 
98-99, 96. 

8 See Dickinson, Law and Peace (Philadelphia, 1951) and the references 
given by Stone, Legal Controls of International Conflict (Sydney, 1954), 37 #. 
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but rather as a body compounded of land, people, economy, and 
polity, a way of living and a cultural tradition and a veritable 
complex of hopes, fears and aspirations. These things may not be 
by-passed safely as matters outside the law. They are bone, flesh, 
and life of the law, largely explaining its frustrations and failures 
in the past and pointing up its prospects for expanded usefulness 
in the future.’ 9 
The problems to be faced may emerge more clearly if I compare 
the international with the municipal community. The analogy between 
the sovereign and independent member of the international community 
and the citizen of the state immediately suggests itself, but it is more 
helpful to compare the international entity with the various pressure 
groups which daily exercise their influence on the machinery of 
government within the state.1° Just as modern states differ in size, 
resources and population, so pressure groups vary in numbers and the 
influence they can bring to bear. In New Zealand, the Federation 
of Labour and Federated Farmers are perhaps the colossi of the 
state community, while the lesser pressure groups, among whom we 
must classify the University body, provide some comparison with 
the less powerful members of the world community. The political 
scientist will tell us that it is the balance of these various pressure 
groups at a particular time which determines the actions governments 
will take. It is the function of good government to keep all these 
groups in equilibrium. The changes which may be necessary to 
achieve this result are normally made by appropriate legislative or 
administrative action. You and I, as individual citizens, can take our 
personal differences to the courts ; and, if we are dissatisfied with the 
law or the policy to which it gives effect, we join with our particular 
interest group — political, professional, social, recreational or parochial 
—and seek a change in the law, whether it be the removal of import 
restrictions, a higher guaranteed price, abolition of capital punishment, 
changed drinking hours—or full University status for Victoria 
University College. We have moved away from the nineteenth 
century idea of the state as a political society, organized to defend 
itself against external enemies and to maintain peaceable and orderly 
relations within, to the conception of the social service state. The state 
now concerns itself with every field of social and economic activity, 
and most subjects in which we interest ourselves have become 


9 Ibid.. 31. 


10 For a development of this th Brierly, Th 
Law (Oxford, 1 on), ee st a ea see Brierly, The Outlook for International 
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potential spheres of government action. It is because the government 
of the day, while enforcing existing law, is prepared to — and must — 
make continual adjustments between our varying interests that civil 
strife and disorder are avoided. The methods of adjustment available 
to meet new developments include legislative action to change 
the law. It can thus be ensured that our courts, when called upon to 
resolve legal conflicts, can maintain their reputation for justice and 
impartiality. 

I have been trying to describe how in the modern state law becomes 
in Zimmern’s words ‘an integral part of a living and developing 
society created and transmitted by men’. I suggest that this description 
-has some lessons in the international sphere. Within the state, we 
have moved from a period when the organization of the state allowed 
free rein to the social and economic activity of individuals to a period 
when the state itself takes an intense interest in social and economic 
questions. In the international sphere, we have moved from the 
era, in which international law was concerned to delimit the area 
within which sovereign states could exercise freedom of action, to an 
era in which it is called upon to provide rules of conduct for the 
highly complex and varied relations of the community of nations. 
As, within the state, the legislature and the judiciary provide the 
machinery by which the law is adjusted or developed according to 
changing interest-need, so, in the world community, machinery must 
be found which can at the same time adapt and develop the rules 
by which nations will determine their conduct. 

The Suez Canal crisis 1! provides an apt illustration of the problem. 
The nationalization by Egypt of the Canal Company has been justified 
as an exercise by Egypt of her sovereign rights to nationalize a 
company domiciled in Egypt and to obtain full control over a 
waterway situated in Egyptian territory. It must be conceded that, 
in broad terms, the Egyptian action cannot be attacked as illegal under 
traditional international law. There is, however, probably an obligation 
to pay compensation to the company’s shareholders and certainly an 
obligation to observe the imprecise provisions of the Convention 
of 1888. 

Egypt and her friends have sought to give legal justification to 
Egyptian action by resort to the doctrine of national sovereignty — a 
doctrine which has in the past been regarded as respectable enough 
by even the most vocal of the opponents to the seizure. It is accepted 
that any Egyptian interference with transit through the canal would 


11 This lecture was delivered on September 11, 1956. 
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have serious economic implications for many maritime states. If this 
interference did occur, we would have a clear demonstration that 
unyielding adherence to the conception of national sovereignty by one 
state can seriously prejudice other members of the world community. 
Over the past few weeks, the world has, therefore, anxiously watched 
the attempts which are being made to reconcile the independence and 
prestige of Egypt with the interest of the world community in 
obtaining assurances that the canal will be kept open. President 
Theodore Roosevelt defended arbitrary United States action which 
preceded the creation of the Republic of Panama and the construction 
of the Panama Canal by laying down the doctrine that “the possession 
of a territory fraught with such peculiar capacities as the isthmus in 
question carries with it obligations to mankind’! We are again 
faced with the problem of how to assert the claims of the international 
community to paramountcy over the rights of the individual state. 


POWER IN THE WORLD COMMUNITY 


The diplomatic manoeuvres in the Suez crisis have included 
indications that the British and French might be prepared to use force 
to gain their ends. This attitude is a reminder, if one were needed, 
that power is the final determinant in the world as in the state 
community. In the internal affairs of a mature and stable state, this 
power is seldom evident. It is but the background against which 
orderly activities are pursued under the beneficent guidance of a 
relatively small police force. There are small and homogeneous 
countries, like the United Kingdom and the Scandinavian states, with a 
tradition of respect for institutional government ; and there are large 
heterogeneous countries, like the United States and Canada, which 
have been able to manifest their overall unity of purpose by fitting 
their diversities into the rather rigid framework of a federal system. 
It is these federal systems which have in the main provided the 
models for the proponents of world government ; but these visionaries 
do not appear to appreciate that there is not within the world 
community the geographic unity, the degree of social and economic 
integration or the singleness of purpose, which characterize the most 
complex, or even the least stable, of the federal states. 


We have, however, seen in this century two attempts to mobolize 
the power of the nations behind a world order of sovereign and equal 
states. The League of Nations received such irresolute support — from 


12 Quoted in Fischer Willi International i 
Hisctaneinasis < er iams, /nternational Change and International Peace 
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our Own country as from others — that prospects of success were, from 
the beginning, remote. The United Nations, a more ambitious 
attempt, sought to draw on the lessons of the previous twenty-five 
years; but, so far as its collective security machinery is concerned, 
the procedures laid down in the Charter are even more rigid and 
difficult to work than those of its predecessor. Based on the pious 
assumption that the two major power blocs would maintain their 
enforced war-time unity, the structure of the Security Council is 
ill-adapted to deal with problems which are the direct consequence 
of conflicts of interest between these two blocs. Nevertheless, to 
allocate blame, either to the procedural device of the veto, or to the 
machinations of either the United States or the Soviet Union, is to 
ignore the strains and pressures which exist within the world 
community. Any realistic appreciation of the present world situation 
must recognize that there is no possibility of achieving within any 
measurable period — unless it be by world conquest — that concen- 
tration of power which we associate with the régime of the national 
state. There is even less chance now than there was in the time 
of the League of Nations. The Soviet Union and the United States 
now dominate the world scene and international tensions in a large 
part reflect their mutual fears and ideological rivalries. 


The pattern of these fears and rivalries has changed markedly since 
the Soviet Union acquired the ability to wage nuclear war. Each of 
the two major power groups must know that nuclear attack will lead 
to immediate retaliation, with its resulting havoc for all. This nuclear 
stalemate has given the Soviet Union a greater sense of security, and 
has already led it to take the initiative in reducing the sizes of 
conventional armed forces. The Communists have, therefore, been 
able to redirect some of their economic resources to the provision of 
help and assistance to the uncommitted areas of the world. These 
include that great arc of countries from North Africa and the Middle 
East to South and South-East Asia, most of which are revelling in their 
escape —or imminent escape —from political dependence on the 
Western world. We cannot be led into the belief that Soviet intentions 
are any the more amiable now that they are expressed in economic 
and social terms; but the West is faced with the opportunity — and 
the necessity — not only of increasing its own economic and social help 
to under-developed countries, but also of showing by example that its 
moral imperatives and conception of justice under law have more 
to offer to peoples emerging from dependence than has totalitarian 


Communism. 
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This situation presents a challenge to the Western World which 
cannot be met by the resources of any one discipline ; but I should 
like to attempt a statement of some of the issues upon which 
international law can profitably concentrate, if it is to have the inner 
strength and adaptability which are required to meet the needs of a 
world community in transition. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


It does I think follow from what I have said that at the higher 
political level—or, to use a familiar expression, at the level of 
the vital interests of states—we cannot at this stage expect very 
much in the way of formal rules of conduct binding upon states. 
Here it is that diversity of interest militates most against the 
development of general rules of conduct, and that emphasis must be 
placed on procedures for adjustment and compromise. The traditional 
methods of diplomacy — whether at the level of Heads of State and 
Foreign Ministers or of the working diplomat — will continue to 
provide opportunities for negotiation and the building up of 
confidence. Mediation, enquiry and conciliation have already been 
noticed ; and let us not be too ready to overlook the United Nations, 
which — now that many of the outstanding applicants for membership 
have been admitted —has a near claim to universality. With the 
exception of Korea, the world organization has achieved little in 
matters affecting direct East-West relations; but it has shown that 
it is better equipped to handle problems in the uncommitted areas 
of the world. Some success can be claimed in respect of aspects 
of the Palestine issue and in the cases of Kashmir and Indonesia ; 
and the General Assembly has provided a forum in which the 
nationally conscious and under-developed countries of Asia and the 
Middle East have been able to press claims for independence. 


It is in dealing with the painful problems — whether they be of 
politics, economics, strategy or merely of prestige — associated with 
emerging nationalism that traditional international law is particularly 
ill-equipped. Emphasis by colonial powers on their own sovereign 
integrity, and failure to develop procedures for what has been known 
as “peaceful change ’, command little sympathy from the inhabitants 
of those areas which, whatever their nominal status, have fallen under 
the broad canopy of ‘colonial territories’. As I have just suggested, 
the United Nations has not been without its achievements in this field, 
and, now that the Arab-Asian group has obtained an accession of 
strength from amongst the recently-admitted members of the United 
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Nations, we can expect that still more attention will be devoted to such 
questions as the self-determination of peoples, fundamental rights and 
freedoms, and the social and economic welfare of under-developed 
countries. This means that the United Nations will be dealing with 
issues which concern, directly or indirectly, most members cf the 
world community, and which also affect the daily lives of millions 
of people. The organization can make a real contribution to the 
problems involved if. on the one hand. the so-called colonial powers 
and their supporters are prepared to use the machinery provided to 
follow flexible and realistic policies; and if, on the other hand, the 
anti-colonial group of powers temper stridency with restraint. There 
would then be created an atmosphere in which the United Nations 
could perform the dual function of distilling a moral approach 
acceptable on all sides and of providing machinery for evolving 
generally acceptable rules of conduct. And, let it be said, only in 
these conditions can our much vaunted freedom and respect for order 
under law continue to be an influence outside the more mature 
countries of the West. 

There are certain conditions which must in my view be fulfilled 
if the United Nations is to play the part I have suggested in providing 
machinery for resolving conflicts of interest. 

In the first place, the organization must be a universal one. At the 
1955 session of the General Assembly sixteen new members were 
admitted, but Japan,13 Outer Mongolia and the divided countries 
of Vietnam and Korea are still outstanding applicants, and East and 
West Germany are unrepresented. A means must also be found of 
introducing a spokesman for Communist China, whether or not this 
involves exclusion of Nationalist China. 

In the second place, it must become clear that the organization 
is not regarded as an instrument for giving effect to purely Western 
policies. Some lowering of direct East-West tensions, and increased 
membership, provide hope that voting alignments will be less rigid, 
and that more opportunity will be provided for adjustment and 
reconciliation of points of view. 

In the third place, a liberal and flexible, rather than a formal and 
literal, approach must continue to be adopted in the interpretation 
of the Charter. It is to the credit of both the Security Council and 
the General Assembly that they have not hesitated to adapt their 
procedures to the circumstances of cases and to adopt courses of action 
which, if not rigidly in accord with Charter provisions, have been 


13 Japan was admitted to the United Nations on December 18, 1956. 
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calculated to serve the overall objective of maintaining peace and 
security.!14 This is the kind of development with which we are 
familiar in our own constitutional experience where conventions have 
played a big part in keeping the law in step with changing conditions. 

There are other ways in which the adaptability and inherent vitality 
of the United Nations can be displayed. Thus, in his 1955 
Report on the work of the organization, the Secretary-General, 
Mr. Hammarskjold, made it clear that he recognized the limitations 
of conference by public debate. He called for more informal 
diplomatic contacts within the United Nations, whether directly 
between representatives of Member Governments or in contacts 
between the Secretary-General and Member Governments, and 
concluded ‘It is my hope that solid progress can be made in the 
coming years in developing new forms of contact, new methods of 
deliberation and new techniques of reconciliation.’ 15 


Mr. Hammarskjold has given other evidence — including his 
negotiations in Peking on the release of American fliers, and his recent 
activities in Israeli-Arab disputes — that he has a broad approach to 
the functions of his office. And many believe that the prestige that 
now attaches to his position would enable him to play an important 
role in the Suez crisis, either as conciliator or as chairman of any 
international body that may be established. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITY IN THE FUNCTIONAL FIELD 


So far, I have been dealing more particularly with the work of the 
United Nations in the political field—with the contribution it can 
make in matters of high policy. But the United Nations and its 
related agencies have been performing much effective work in what 
I shall describe as the functional field—in the social, cultural, 
economic and humanitarian problems which daily affect the lives 
of us all. The statesmen who wrote the Charter gave the organization 
a wide competence. They looked across the state frontier to what 
the Charter described as ‘the Peoples of the United Nations’, and 
recognized that the economic and social development of these peoples 
and respect for their rights and freedoms ‘ without distinction as to 


14 This development is brought out in Goodrich and Simons, The United 
le oe the Maintenance of International Peace and Security (Washington 
.C., 1955). 


15 Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the O izatio’ 
I July 1954-15 June 1955, General Assembly Official Records, Tock Scales’ 
Supplement No. 1, A/291], (New York, 1955), xii. I 
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race, sex, language, or religion’ 16 was the only basis on which a 
peaceful and ordered world community could be built. 

The achievement of these aims is a declared function of the 
United Nations, and it would take a long time to give even the most 
summary account of the comprehensive work of the organization and 
its associated agencies. Much of the work is difficult and undramatic, 
but it can provide the foundations of a living and developing world 
community. There is the Economic and Social Council, and its 
Commissions on such subjects as transport and communications, 
statistics, human rights, narcotic drugs and the status of women. 
The Trusteeship Council and the Committee on Non-self-governing 
Territories concern themselves with the welfare of trust and dependent 
peoples, while the programme of technical assistance to under- 
developed areas has become one of the greatest importance in the 
field of international co-operation. 

The Specialized Agencies include the Universal Postal Union, 
the International Telecommunication Union, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and the International 
Monetary Fund, as well as other world organizations whose activities 
have an impact on practically every sphere of human activity. The 
techniques with which they work are infinitely varied. The technical 
conference, the visiting expert, information material, the training of 
students, financial aid, the laying down of standards, discussion and 
recommendation, or the conclusion of agreements and conventions — 
each is used as the circumstances demand. Moreover, the agencies 
provide each state with the opportunity of contributing in the fields 
in which it is best equipped. New Zealand, although a small country, 
obviously has more than most to offer to the Food and Agriculture 
Organization ; also her particular experience has enabled her to 
play an active part in the International Labour and World Health 
Organizations. 

Civil Aviation provides examples of a number of techniques. The 
International Civil Aviation Organization is authorized to lay down 
international standards and recommended practices. These include 
uniform air regulations, without which international flying would come 
to a standstill. In addition, a number of multilateral conventions, on 
such subjects as the liability for damage caused on board aircraft to 
passengers and goods and the liability for damage caused by aircraft 
to third parties on the surface, have been negotiated. Then there 
is the vast network of bilateral agreements covering the operation of 


16 Charter of the United Nations, Article 1. 
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the many international air-routes. New Zealand is a party to a 
number of multilateral conventions and to bilateral arrangements with 
the United States, Canada and France. 


ACTIVITY AT THE REGIONAL LEVEL 


The very size and diversity of the world community within which 
these international agencies and bodies operate has led, too, to a 
wide extension of activity at the regional level. The Charter of the 
United Nations, with the example of the inter-American system before 
it, did not preclude the establishment of ‘regional arrangements or 
agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security as are appropriate for regional 
action. . . ..17 However, regional security pacts—like NATO, 
ANZUS, SEATO and the Warsaw Pact and Uniform Arms Accord 
concluded by the European Communist States in May 1955 18 — are 
hardly consistent with the Charter aim that the United Nations should 
retain the primary responsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. They are, indeed, a recognition that the collective 
security machinery provided in the Charter has not proved effective. 


The regional concept, as applied to functional fields, is particularly 
significant from the point of view of the development of the world 
community. The United Nations has itself established the Economic 
Commission for Europe and equivalent Commissions for Asia and the 
Far East, and for Latin America. Most of the Specialized Agencies 
have found it profitable to establish subordinate bodies with 
responsibilities in particular geographic areas. 

There are, besides, instances of autonomous regional bodies. In 
Europe there are political groupings like the Council of Europe and 
functional groupings like the European Coal and Steel Community. 
The Colombo Plan is Commonwealth-inspired, and provides technical 
assistance and economic aid in South and South-East Asia. The 
South Pacific Commission, with which New Zealand is also associated, 
is concerned with the welfare of peoples in the South Pacific. During 
a recent visit to some of the Islands of the South Pacific I had the 
opportunity of meeting some of the representatives, indigenous and 
European, who had been attending the third South Pacific Conference, 
held under the auspices of the South Pacific Commission. It was 
gratifying to learn how active and effective had been the part played 


17 Article 52 (1). 


een: te = the Warsaw Pact see External Affairs Review, Vol. V, No. 5, 
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by the indigenous peoples of the area in the work of the Conference. 
I saw, too, that Commission experts who are working in the territories 
at the invitation of the Governments concerned are proving of real 
assistance to the local administrations. 


The range of this functional and regional activity is so comprehensive 
and pervasive that it cannot but have some impact on the daily lives 
of many millions of the world’s inhabitants. And this is as it should be. 
Although the international machinery and procedures involved are 
sponsored by governments, they are designed to further the welfare 
of individuals, and I have already pointed out that the United 
Nations Charter has emphasized the necessarily close connection 
between world order and the economic and social advancement of all 
peoples. The Charter also requires the United Nations to promote 
and encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all. Already, many of the most contentious United 
Nations issues have concerned some aspect of this wide mandate, 
whether it be apartheid in South Africa, slave labour in the Soviet 
Union or self-determination for Morocco and Algeria. In 1948 
the Assembly was able to obtain near unanimity on a Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, which, although it does not afford 
legally enforceable rights, does provide in the terms of its preamble 
“a common standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations’. 
The Commission on Human Rights and the General Assembly have 
since been engaged in the drafting of two covenants, one on civil and 
political rights, the other on economic and social rights. The intention 
is that member states on accepting the covenants should be legally 
bound to give effect to the rights as enumerated. It would be a 
mistake to believe that the difficulties associated with the drafting of 
these covenants will be quickly disposed of, involving as they do 
significant inroads on the concept of state sovereignty. Thus, if the 
covenants are to be adopted, there is no prospect that, initially, they 
will contain procedures which will enable the individual to seek 
redress from an international authority. This United Nations activity 
and the entry into force of a European Convention for the Protection 
of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms are, however, an earnest 
that the international lawyer recognizes that individuals are indeed 
the ultimate members of the world community and now regards the 
international guarantee of the rights of the individual as one of 
his goals. 

It may be felt that I have placed too much emphasis on the 
proliferation of international organizations which is a feature of the 
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past ten years. I have done so because I believe that only by activity 
at the functional and regional levels and by concern for the protection 
of the individual can we build a world community which has the 
unity and homogeneity necessary to sustain a developed system of law. 


ARBITRATION AND JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT 


I must next say something about the part played in international 
law by arbitration and judicial settlement. The nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries saw the development of arbitration as a method 
of settling state differences; and in 1920 the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice was adopted by the League 
of Nations. The Permanent Court was responsible for the development 
of an impressive body of international jurisprudence, and when in 
1945 the International Court of Justice was established as a principal 
organ of the United Nations this new court to a large extent 
succeeded to the jurisprudence and traditions of its predecessor. 

In estimating the contribution that judicial settlement can make in 
the development of the rule of law in the international community, 
account must be taken of the fact that submissions to the jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice are voluntary, and that there is 
no world legislature which can ensure that the development of the 
law keeps pace with needs in the community which it serves. In these 
circumstances, a distinction has been drawn between legal or 
justiciable and political or non-justiciable disputes. A justiciable 
dispute is one which the parties recognize as being a conflict as to 
“rights” under international law and as such susceptible to arbitral 
or judicial settlement. On the other hand, in a non-justiciable dispute, 
one, or both, of the parties is claiming that it is just and equitable 
that their mutual rights and obligations should be revised. The essence 
of a non-justiciable dispute is that a change in existing rights is sought. 
In other words. it is the kind of situation which in the municipal 
sphere is dealt with by legislative action or by the invocation of 
sanctions against someone who has not succeeded in having the law 
altered to suit him. 

I believe, therefore, that, having regard to the absence of 
authoritative procedures for peaceful change, judicial settlement of 
international disputes will not in the immediate future play the part 
in the development of the law which some might expect. It is 
significant that during the first ten years of its existence the new 
International Court of Justice has had less business than the old 
Permanent Court during the corresponding period. Nevertheless, I do 
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not wish to understate the achievements of the new Court. In many 
of its decisions it has been faced with a choice either of upholding 
national sovereignty by a rigid or literal interpretation of international 
obligations, or of extending international accountability by a more 
flexible and dynamic approach. The Court has frequently made the 
second choice, and by so doing has extended the frontiers of 
international law. There has been criticism that the Court has, indeed, 
gone too far in making new law for the parties, but there are cases, 
particularly those involving advice to the United Nations on its 
functions and powers, in which the Court has spoken with constructive 
authority. I can instance the Advisory Opinion on Reparation for 
Injuries Suffered in the Service of the United Nations.19 This opinion 
arouse out of the murder of Count Bernadotte in Jerusalem, and the 
Court advised that the United Nations was itself entitled to bring an 
international claim in respect of an injury suffered by one of its agents. 
In the Advisory Opinion on the Effect of Awards of Compensation 
made by the United Nations Administrative Tribunal,2° the Court, 
in the face of United States argument to the contrary, advised that the 
General Assembly was bound to give effect to awards of compensation 
made by the independent Administrative Tribunal to certain United 
States nationals who had been wrongfully dismissed. This opinion is a 
landmark in the establishment of the international and independent 
character of the United Nations Secretariat. 


MORAL PRINCIPLES IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


I have tried to show that international law now provides us with 
basic commitments and procedures which we can use in making the 
slow and painful transition from a world of states, jealous of their 
national sovereignty, to a community of nations which can sustain a 
developed system of law. I can go some way towards Kennan’s views 
by agreeing that these commitments and procedures have a limited 
effectiveness in matters concerning the vital interests of states; but 
not so far as to accept his apparent rejection of the part they can play 
in the gradual emergence of a world community which has the 
institutional framework equipped to handle the problems of change 
with which he is so much concerned. 

Nor can I accept his rejection of ‘morality as a general criterion 
for the determination of the behaviour of states and above all as a 
criterion for measuring and comparing the behaviour of different 


19 I.C.J. Reports 1949, p. 174. 


20 J.C.J. Reports 1954, p. 4 
2* 
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states ’.21 Mr. Kennan advocates, in the place of morality, the pursuit 
of national interest and return to the ‘forgotten’ art of diplomacy. 
Now, clearly no government can fail to have regard to national 
interest. Its pursuit is itself a function of government. But what are 
the criteria for identifying that interest? Should it serve certain 
values or should we reconcile ourselves to the fact that the issue 
between the free world and the communist world is simply one of 
naked power, in which ideas like morality and justice have no part ? 

It seems incontestable that to deny the application of moral 
principles in international affairs is to reject one of the foundations 
of human society. In the present context we must also realize that, 
in the struggle for men’s minds which is going on in the uncommitted 
areas of the world, the influence of the West will ultimately depend 
not on the deterrent of the nuclear bomb, not even on generous 
economic aid, but on the extent to which we can demonstrate that the 
moral and legal principles on which our free institutions are based 
have a universal validity. As a great American lawyer and statesman, 
Elihu Root, has said :— 


< 


. . in the most important affairs of nations . . . there is an 
indefinite and almost mysterious influence exercised by the general 
opinion of the world regarding the nation’s character and conduct. 
The greatest and strongest governments recognize this influence and 
act with reference to it... . 

‘. . . It is difficult to say just why such opinion is of importance. 
because it is always difficult to analyse the action of moral forces ; 
but it remains true and is universally recognized that the nation 
which has with it the moral force of the world’s approval is strong, 
and the nation which rests under the world’s condemnation is weak, 
however great its material power.’ 22 


In mv view, this statement has some relevance to the Suez crisis. 
I believe that the United Kingdom and France, were they to forsake 
the course of negotiation and compromise, including resort to United 
Nations procedures, and to seek to establish the international status of 
the canal by force of arms, would lose more in terms of prestige 
and moral stature than could conceivably be gained by force. At one 
stroke, the fund of goodwill, which Britain gained by withdrawal from 
India and imaginative handling of other issues in which her imperial 
interest came into conflict with nationalist aspirations, would be 


21 Kennan, Realities of American Foreign Policy, 49. 


22 Quoted by McDougal, ‘Law and Power’, (1952) 46 i 
International Law. Teen’ 54. babe a ) American Journal of 
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dissipated. Goodwill would be lost in Asia as well as in the Middle 
East, and the withdrawal of India and Ceylon could mean the end 
of the multi-racial Commonwealth, that unique free association of 
nations, the very existence of which recognizes the illusion of complete 
national independence and the realities of interdependence. 

I should like to conclude by emphasizing that, to-day, the inter- 
national lawyer must be concerned, along with the economist, the 
social scientist, the technician, the teacher, the international civil 
servant and the diplomat, to make a contribution to the development 
of a world community which projects into the international sphere 
the ordered peace, free institutions, economic wellbeing and social 
advancement which are objectives in the municipal sphere. At the 
higher level, this involves a commitment to change by peaceful means 
and the development of procedures for the compromise and adjustment 
of divergent interests and policies. At all levels, and, immediately, 
at the bottom rather than the top, it involves either the arduous and 
undramatic extension of the areas of community interest or the 
acceptance and reconciliation of divergent national characteristics and 
ideas. The United Nations, the Specialized Agencies and the regional 
organizations provide us with the basic framework. With them we 
can build a world community which has as its values, freedom, 
peace and plenty. 


The British and New Zealand 


Labour Parties: A Comparison' 


Part 1: Heritage 


LOUISE OVERACKER 


Leicester Wess has pointed out that although the New Zealand 
constitution follows closely the forms and conventions of the British, 
their political systems have evolved along very different lines.2 Much 
the same thing is true of the Labour parties in these two democracies. 
Although operating among people strikingly alike in such fundamentals 
as homogeneity and literacy ; in a political context of fused legislative 
and executive powers, unitary government and an essentially two-party 
system ; and with many traditions and structural features in common, 
there are interesting and significant differences in the heritage, 
institutions and ideas of the two parties. 

The highly industrialized British economy has encouraged the 
development of unions strong in bargaining power. Large numbers of 
workers, similarly engaged and concentrated geographically, tend to 
develop a natural cohesion which leads to union organization and to 
have at their disposal financial resources and organizing talent which 
contribute to the stability and effectiveness of union organization. 
Strong economically and conscious of their strength, the great 
majority of British workers have been ready to rely on organization 
and bargaining collectively with their employers through these 
organizations. ‘Free acceptance of freely negotiated agreements’ 
became the corner-stone of industrial relations, and it is a principle 
which continues to have the firm support of most unionists. In recent 
years the role of the state has expanded, but in the main is still limited 
to encouraging employees and employers to negotiate and to providing 


1 Much of the material for this study was gathered during visits to New 
Zealand in 1951-52, and to Britain in 1954-55. It is a pleasure to acknowledge 
the assistance received from librarians, academicians, party officers and party 
members in New Zealand and England. 
2 Government in New Zealand, pp. 1-2. 
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machinery to fix minimum requirements where groups are too weak 
to bargain effectively. Putting their trust in free collective bargaining, 
British workers have consistently opposed compulsory arbitration and 
the limitation upon strike action which goes with the adoption of 
such policy. At the same time most of them are agreed that the strike 
is a weapon to be used only in emergencies. In size and structure 
British unions vary widely, but the trend has been towards 
consolidation 3 and towards the centralization of collective bargaining 
in federal organizations which negotiate contracts for a large 
number of unions. 

Long before the Labour party was founded, the Trade Union 
Congress helped to unify British labour’s industrial aims and operated 
as a political pressure group. Organized in 1868, the annual sessions 
.of the T.U.C. became an important forum for resolving differences 
over objectives and tactics, and its leadership was never seriously 
threatened by a rival industrial organization. It was the adoption of 
a T.U.C. resolution, instructing its parliamentary committee to invite 
‘socialistic’, trade union and other ‘working organizations’ to 
‘co-operate in devising “ways and means for securing the return of an 
increased number of labour members to the next Parliament’, which 
paved the way for the establishment of the Labour Representation 
Committee in 1900, and for the Labour party in 1906. 

Welding British labour into an independent party committed to a 
socialist objective was a long, slow process which neither began nor 
ended with the creation of the Labour Representation Committee in 
1900. The trade unions, the Independent Labour Party (I.L.P.) and 
the Fabian Society each made major contributions to the party, and 
much of its present-day strength and stability stems from the blending 
of these forces in its heritage. 

The doctrinaire radicalism of the Social Democratic Federation, 
founded in 1881, won few converts among a working-class which had 
little patience with the idea of violent revolution. But the I.L.P., 
organized under the leadership of Keir Hardie in 1898, played an 
important role in bringing the leadership into being. To Keir Hardie 
socialism was not ‘a system of economics’ but ‘life for the dying 
people’. The I.L.P. gave British socialism an ethical, emotional slant 
which made a strong appeal to British workers, and its emphasis on 
solidarity helped to weld them into a movement with a mission which 


3 In 1953 the membership of the seventeen largest unions included almost 
two-thirds of the total membership of 9,461,000. Of the 687 unions in Gistente 


* oe Mire 133 included less than 100 members; their total membership was 
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was a great source of strength in the formative years of the party. 

Hardie won his greatest victory when, after similar resolutions had 
been defeated in earlier congresses, the T.U.C. of 1899 voted to call 
the conference which led to the organization of the L.R.C. the 
following year. But it was a victory for independence, not socialism. 
Alarmed by industrial trends dramatized by the defeat of the engineers 
in the prolonged lock-out of 1897, a majority of the unions became 
convinced that industrial gains could be safeguarded only by political 
action. What emerged from the conference of 1900 was a loose 
federation of unions, socialist societies and co-operatives, whose 
members retained autonomy in selecting parliamentary candidates, 
but who agreed that those elected should form a cohesive, independent 
group in Parliament. It still lacked the solid mass following and the 
programme essential if Labour was to become established as a party 
independent of the Liberals. 


The T.U.C. vote of 1899 had been carried by the narrow margin 
of 546,000 to 434,000, with about one-sixth of the voting power 
absent or abstaining, and for the first few years the future of 
independence hung in the balance. Gradually, however, disillusioned 
with Liberal policy during the South African war and alarmed by the 
Taff Vale decision, more unionists rallied to the new tactic. By 1903 
the number of affiliated unionists had doubled, and in the L.R.C. 
conference of that year the unions supported a plan for a separate fund 
to finance candidates and pay Labour members of Parliament. In 1906 
the election of thirty members partially supported by this fund helped 
to put the L.R.C. on a firmer foundation, and, with this assurance of 
continuity, conference voted to change the name of the organization 
to ‘Labour Party’. With electoral successes came greater support 
from the trade unions, and as the trade unions grew the party 
increased in strength. By the outbreak of the first World War over 
1,500,000 unionists were affiliated to the Labour party, and when the 
war ended the number had more than doubled. 


4 The relevant statistics are as follows: 


YEAR TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP AFFILIATED UNIONISTS 
(000’s omitted) (000’s omitted) 

1901 2,025 455 

1903 1,994 956 

1906 2,210 975 

1914 4,145 1,572 

1919 7,926 3,464 


The trade union membership is from B. C. Roberts, Trade Union Government 
and Administration in Great Britain, p. 474; the number of affiliated trade 
unionists is as given in G. D. H. Cole, A History of the Labour Party from 
1914, p. 480. 
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Forging a programme acceptable to the practical trade unionists 
and political idealists who made up the new party was more difficult. 
At the outset Hardie wisely opposed attempts of the Social Democratic 
Federation to force reluctant unionists to accept a socialist objective, 
and repeatedly during its early years conference defeated attempts 
to commit the party to a clearly defined programme. Parliamentary 
members were left free to chart their collective course, although as 
the years went on conference passed resolutions on specific issues, and 
there was often sharp criticism of the course followed by some 
Labour members. 


The adoption of a socialist programme in 1918 marked the 
culmination of a long process of education in which the Fabian Society 
played an important role. First organized in 1884, this small 
intellectual élite gradually won over leaders of opinion, and through 
them influenced the thinking of the rank and file. The new Labour 
party which emerged from the conference of 1918 was largely the 
work of Sidney Webb, the Fabian, and Arthur Henderson the trade 
union leader. While the I.L.P. provided the emotional inspiration 
and much of the driving force to British socialism, the more important 
intellectual contribution came from the Fabians. Emphasizing practical 
solutions to immediate reforms and ‘ gradualism’ as an inevitable 
feature of democratic methods, members of this small group of 
middle-class thinkers ‘adapted Marxist theory to a form compatible 
with British constitutional practice’. Hostility to the policies of the 
Lloyd George coalition during the first World War and the failure of 
wages to keep pace with rising living costs, had made many workers 
question the soundness of the existing social and economic order, and 
more receptive to socialist ideas. 

After 1918 the Labour party’s break with Liberalism was complete ; 
it had become an independent party with a distinct objective. But 
that it lacked a practicable theory of socialist reconstruction emerged 
clearly during the Labour governments of the inter-war years, and 
especially in the crisis of 1931. As G. D. H. Cole has pointed out 
in his History of the Labour Party from 1914 (p. 255) : 

Most of the [Labour] Cabinet never came near to understanding 

the crisis, or to having any notion of how to deal with it; and a 

majority of them were prepared, almost up to the last moment, to 

endorse concessions to the bankers and the Opposition which would 
have involved nothing short of an abdication from the principles 
on which they had been raised to office. 


During the crisis it was the trade union leaders and the party’s rank 
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and file who clung to those principles, and expelled the leaders who 
had ‘abdicated’. They might have only a vague idea how to reach 
their goal, but when Snowden and MacDonald proposed to balance 
the budget by cutting unemployment insurance benefits they rallied 
to the banner of ‘ socialism ’. 


Two defeats and the electoral truce during the second World War 
gave Labour fourteen years in which to consolidate its ranks and 
redefine its programme. They were years well spent. Resisting alike 
the challenge of left and right-wing deviationists, the bulk of the 
movement clung to the democratic socialism of Keir Hardie and the 
Fabians. At the same time their leaders were drawing on the ideas 
of university men like R. H. Tawney, J. M. Keynes and G. D. H. Cole 
in redefining the party’s programme. As Samuel H. Beer has so 
aptly put it in Modern Political Parties (edited by Sigmund Neuman), 
Keynesian economics and the experience with wartime planning and 
control “gave the party’s dogma hands and feet and enabled its 
leaders to frame and stand for policies that were more national than 
trade-union demands and more practicable than doctrinaire socialism ’. 
“Let Us Face the Future’, the programme with which Labour won 
a clear parliamentary majority in 1945, was both specific and 
challenging. 

In less than fifty years the Labour Representation Committee had 
developed from a loosely-knit federation, uncertain of its tactics, its 
goal or its support, into a major party unified by a socialist programme 
increasingly clear-cut and specific in its outlines, and with the solid 
support of the bulk of the trade union movement. 


The New Zealand Labour party developed in a very different 
economic and legal context from the British, The geography of 
New Zealand and the character of its economy were formidable 
obstacles to the development of strong national unions and a cohesive 
labour movement. The separation and the remoteness of the main 
centres, the thinly scattered population and local variations in 
conditions from centre to centre, encouraged fragmented unions, and 
‘made it difficult for them to unite on a common policy. A few hundred 
craftsmen, dispersed over two rugged islands could not command the 
funds and the talent necessary to maintain effective headquarters, 
or to support vigorous local branches. New Zealand lacked the heavy 
industries, so important in the British economy. The industries which 
did develop were primarily concerned with the processing of 
agricultural products such as butter, cheese and meat, which were 
widely scattered geographically and organized in small units. There 
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was a marked expansion of light industries after 1939, but these, too, 
tended to be organized in small units, and often produced for a local, 
domestic market. Too weak economically to protect themselves 
otherwise, workers at an early stage in the development of the labour 
movement turned to the ballot-box, and in 1894 the Liberal party, 
with Labour support, launched a system of compulsory arbitration ® 
which stimulated unionization, and improved the lot of many identified 
with small, weak groups. Thus many of the things which British 
unions had won for themselves were gained for the workers of 
New Zealand by legislation, and those who owed their strength, and 
even their very existence, to a state-controlled system of wage 
-settlement became firm supporters of that system. Periodically, 
however, the system has been challenged by groups which were 
stronger economically, more cohesive, and more effectively organized. 
Miners and waterside workers, important numerically, thrown together 
on the job and occupying a strategic position in the economy, 
developed a sense of solidarity and a consciousness of their own 
strength which encouraged them to support militant industrial action 
as the answer to the workers’ problems. The cleavage between 
‘ arbitrationists ’ and ‘direct actionists’ became the most basic and 
persistent division in the New Zealand industrial movement. 


There are striking parallels in the events leading to the establishment 
of the British and New Zealand Labour parties: one finds the same 
tendency for workers to oscillate between industrial and_ political 
action, the same reluctance of workers to break their political ties 
with Liberalism as long as such co-operation yielded legislative 
dividends, the same tendency for the banner of political independence 
to be raised first by the Socialists. But the early infusion of syndicalist 
ideas, the sharper divisions over industrial policy and the lack of a 
firm philosophical basis have given the New Zealand political 
movement quite a different character. 


Defeated in the strike of 1890, New Zealand labour turned to the 
ballot-box and the legislative lobby, and in the next election some 
twenty-odd candidates, sponsored by various labour groups, were 
elected to Parliament. The Liberal-Labour Alliance which followed, 
passed an impressive programme of labour legislation, including the 
compulsory arbitration act mentioned earlier. During these years 
Labour was a very junior partner in the alliance, and with changes 
in Liberal leadership, the slowing down of reform and disagreement 


5 See R. M. Martin, ‘Twenty Years of Compul ionism ’ iti 
Science, Vol. 8, no. 2 (1956). ‘ - 2 art MM ae HEME 
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over candidacies, many trade unionists lost their early enthusiasm for 
the alliance. The one unifying force in the movement during these 
years was the Trades and Labour Council Conference, held annually 
from 1891 on. As early as 1898 dissatisfaction with the alliance was 
voiced in the Trades and Labour Conference, and in 1906 and 1910 
there were abortive attempts to launch an independent Labour party 
under its aegis. At the same time the slowing down of prosperity and 
the failure of arbitration awards to keep pace with living costs played 
into the hands of leaders preaching the Marxian doctrines of the class 
struggle and social revolution. The first strike since 1894 occurred 
in 1906, and more were to follow. 

Organized revolt against the arbitration system was led by the 
Federation of Miners, formed in 1908, and expanded into the 
Federation of Labour the following year. Better known as the ‘ Red 
Fed’, this organization attracted large groups like the miners and 
waterside workers, who were strong economically and were aware 
of their industrial strength. Adopting the I.W.W. slogan ‘The 
World’s Wealth for the World’s Workers’, the ‘Red Fed’ leaders 
proclaimed the class war from the house-tops, and preached the twin 
doctrines of industrial unionism and direct action. The “Red Fed’s’ 
frontal attack on the arbitration system soon brought it into conflict 
with the Trades and Labour Council. For although the councils had 
been critical of specific awards and of some features of the 1894 act, 
in the main they were loyal to arbitration as a system and to political 
action as a method, and they viewed the “Red Fed’ as a most 
unwelcome rival. 

Although the “Red Fed’ stressed industrial rather than political 
action, many of its leaders were active in the Socialist party, which 
had been struggling to establish a foothold in New Zealand since 1900, 
and the Maoriland Worker, the official paper of the “Red Fed’, 
carried on a vigorous crusade for class-conscious socialist political 
action independent of both the “ spineless ’ Liberal party and industrial 
unionism. Thus, almost from the outset, the New Zealand Socialist 
movement became identified in the public mind with revolutionary 
ideas. At the same time the doctrines preached by the ‘Red Fed’ 
leaders, vague and inchoate though they were, injected into the 
industrial movement a strain of what might be called political 
agnosticism, which has come to the surface periodically since. 

After 1908 warring factions became locked in a vituperative struggle 
which made unified political action impossible. In the election of 
December 1911, candidates were sponsored by rival labour groups, 
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and in a sense it became a tussle between ‘Socialism’ and 
‘Labourism” as well as between Government and Opposition. 
Politically as well as industrially, labour was, as the Maoriland Worker 
expressed it, ‘A Giant—but a Ruptured Giant’. In July of the 
following year the long Liberal regime ended and the Reform party 
under William F. Massey came to power. 

Industrial defeat was the catalyst precipitating a chain of events 
which paved the way for the organization of the New Zealand Labour 
party in 1916. Defeated in the Waihi strike in 1912 and in the more 
serious industrial struggle the following year, militants made their 
peace with the defenders of compulsory arbitration. 

Following the collapse of the Waihi strike, the ‘Red Fed’ leaders, 
who had held aloof from earlier ‘unity’ meetings sponsored by the 
Trades and Labour Council, took the initiative in calling a conference 
representative of all factions. The avowed purpose of this gathering 
was to mobilize support for drastic amendments to the arbitration act, 
but before its heated debates came to an end it had launched two new 
organizations which it hoped would replace existing competing 
industrial and political organizations. A Social Democratic party 
would unify labour’s political activity ; its industrial strength would 
be consolidated in a United Federation of Labour. Most of the 
controversial issues were resolved in favour of the “Red Fed’ position, 
and many trade unionists joined the Conservative press in charging 
that the conference had been captured by ‘syndicalists’ and 
“revolutionaries. But what critics viewed as a triumph for the 
militants proved to be a very Pyrrhic victory. The United Federation 
of Labour won few adherents outside the ranks of those previously 
identified with the “Red Fed’, few trade unionists rallied to the Social 
Democratic banner, in some centres the United Labour party 
continued to operate as the political arm of the Trades and Labour 
Council, and there were those who preferred co-operation with the 
Liberals to the organization of an independent parliamentary 
Labour group. 

The 1918 strike sealed the fate of the new United Federation of 
Labour, and dealt militancy a crushing blow. When the Federation 
called upon other workers to support the watersiders, few unions 
answered the call. The great mass of the workers could not afford to 
jeopardize their arbitration status. Once again, as in the case of 
Waihi, non-union workers filled in the ranks left vacant by the strikers, 
and ‘free’ labourers formed new unions which registered under the 
arbitration act, and obtained awards binding on all workers in the 
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industry. The moral was clear—as direct action had failed the 
workers must ‘enter into the parliamentary arena’. The day of their 
capitulation the secretary of the Wellington waterside workers held 
before them a distant vision of a Labour government, and advised 
them ‘never to leave the wharves again to face the power of 
capitalism whilst a greater weapon can be used to gain ends more 
surely with peace and comfort to yourselves ”.6 


The political and economic developments of the next three years 
encouraged formerly warring factions to unite against a common 
political enemy. The coercive policy of the Massey government 
during the Waihi strike, and the subsequent passage of measures 
which seemed to threaten the industrial gains already won, had 
aroused the bitter hostility of many workers. After the outbreak of 
the first World War, the willingness of Liberal leaders to join a 
coalition headed by Massey, the government’s wartime policies and 
the rising cost of living, strengthened the position of those who 
argued that Labour should consolidate its ranks and organize as an 
independent political party. Competition among labour groups was 
avoided in the election of 1914 by dividing the field or by organizing 
“Labour Representation Committees’. In July 1915, five of the six 
Labour members organized a separate parliamentary group, and 
A. H. Hindmarsh, their leader, spoke for this united group when 
Labour declined representation in the wartime National cabinet. Thus, 
inside and outside Parliament, Labour was closing its ranks and the 
foundation was laid for a stable, national party. By 1916 all that was 
lacking was a national superstructure. 


The initiative in creating the over-all organization seems to have 
come from the leaders rather than the rank and file. As early as 1914, 
John Robertson, one of the ‘Labour Four’ elected in 1911, pointed 
out that although members of the movement might differ over 
‘abstract’ questions, Labour men in Parliament found it easy to agree 
on ‘ practical ’ questions. He urged these parliamentary representatives 
to take the initiative in ‘setting about the task of bringing into 
existence the Political Labour Party of New Zealand’. It was in much 
that spirit that a small group of representatives from the Social 
Democratic party, the United Federation of Labour, the Labour 
Representation Committees and the parliamentary group met, and 
resolved that ‘ the time has arrived for the formation of a New Zealand 


6 Quoted in D. W. Crowley, ‘An Outline History of the New Zealand Labour 
tab nip 1894-1913’, Historical Studies, Australia and New Zealand, Vol. IV, 
No. 16, May 1951, p. 372. 
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Labour Party for the purpose of consolidating the political forces of 
Labour’. Within forty-eight hours a skeleton organization and a 
platform had been drafted by a committee of seven appointed by this 
conference, and had been accepted by it and by the separate annual 
conferences of the Social Democratic party and the United Federation 
of Labour. The Labour Representation committees already in existence 
in many centres became the basic units in the new party, and the 
national superstructure was kept to a minimum. 


Conflicts submerged but unresolved in 1916 continued to divide 
the movement and limit the political effectiveness of the new party 
in the years which followed. Many of the leading spirits in the 
movement directed their energies into political channels after 1916, 
and the United Federation of Labour degenerated into a mere shell. 
As wages lagged behind living costs in the post-war period, a 
resurgence of industrial militancy crystallized in the formation of a 
rival ‘ Alliance of Labour’. This pale shadow of the “Red Fed’ 
never risked a frontal attack on the arbitration system, and ended its 
days advocating compulsory unionism as the key to solidarity. 
Weakened and divided industrially, the unions were in a vulnerable 
position when the depression reached its peak in the inter-war years, 
and a Liberal-Reform Government adopted a deflationary policy, 
which included cuts in arbitration awards and the abrogation of 
compulsory unionism. Within Parliament the Labour minority kept 
up a vigorous opposition to the Government's policy, and in the 
election of 1935 swept it out of office. Small farmers and others 
whose living standards had been forced down during the depression 
joined an aroused and unified trade union movement to give the 
Labour party its first parliamentary majority. 

The programme of the Labour government included important 
changes in the legislation affecting unions. Within a year wage cuts 
were restored, compulsory arbitration was re-instated and union 
membership was made compulsory for workers in an industry covered 
by an arbitration award. In a brief period a Labour government 
seemed to have done more for the industrial movement than the 
unionists had been able to do for themselves since 1894. At the same 
time the flood of new unions increased the need for a federation which 
would unify the movement’s industrial demands, and in 1937 divergent 
factions were at last merged into the New Zealand Federation of 
Labour (F.O.L.). But, within the F.O.L., differences persisted, and 
in 1950-51 its leadership and policies were challenged by a crisis 
which had serious political repercussions. 
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Compulsory unionism greatly strengthened existing unions in terms 
of numbers and financial resources, and encouraged previously 
unorganized groups to unionize. Union membership more than 
doubled in the year following the adoption of compulsory unionism, 
and in the four years preceding the outbreak of the second World War 
it more than trebled. Many of the newcomers were ‘reluctant 
unionists ° with a middle-class orientation. On the other hand, the 
more militantly-inclined groups like the waterside workers, who were 
already well organized, gained little and tended to resent the 
conservative influence which they felt the new recruits exerted in 
the F.O.L. Even during the war the waterside workers had challenged 
the Labour Government’s wage stabilization policy, and after the war 
was over and especially after the National party came into office in 
1949, the F.O.L. found it increasingly difficult to hold the more 
militant unions in line. Something of the old ‘Red Fed’ tradition 
survived in the vaguely syndicalist ideas of those who attempted to 
organize a break-away Trade Union Congress, and precipitated the 
most serious industrial upheaval New Zealand had experienced for a 
generation. Once again the militants were defeated, and faced two 
hard realities : the system that Labour had fashioned over the years 
could be used with deadly effect against militancy, and the leaders 
of the F.O.L. would not hesitate to support Labour’s traditional 
political enemies in defence of that system.” During the strike the 
leader of the parliamentary Labour party became involved in an 
acrimonious exchange with the F.O.L. leadership and a badly divided 
Labour party faced the voters in the unexpected election of 
September 1951. 


The New Zealand party which emerged in 1916 was a loose 
federation similar in many respects to the British L.R.C. of 1900. 
Unlike the British party, however, it began its life committed to a 
socialist objective. This was a concession to the very active group of 
dedicated socialists who had kept the banner of political independence 
flying through many reverses. But the new party's specific platform 
commitments were more in line with the views of moderate trade 
unionists who had never burned their intellectual bridges with 
Liberalism. Political independence and unity of action were achieved 
in 1916, but doctrinal ambivalence remained. There were persistent 
attempts in the 1920’s to resolve this conflict by uniting the party 
7 For a full account of the issues in this involved controversy see Leicester 


Webb, ‘Trade Unions at the Crossroads; Some Lessons of the New Zealand 
Strike’, Australian Quarterly, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, December, 1951, pp. 45-56. 
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behind a clear-cut Fabian programme, but socialism never acquired 
as firm a hold upon the thinking of trade unionists in New Zealand 
as it did in Britain, and the socialist objective had been dropped from 
the constitution before the party came to power. During the fourteen 
years the party held office it introduced far-reaching social and 
economic reforms, but it never attempted a frontal attack upon 
capitalism or evolved a viable theory of socialist reconstruction. 
It is not without significance that the one open challenge to the 
leadership of the New Zealand party ended in a victory for the 
‘right’ rather than the ‘left’. The chain of events culminating in 
the expulsion of John A. Lee in 19408 involved issues other than 
policy, but clearly Lee’s attack upon the orthodox economic policies 
underlying the Cabinet’s financial programme helped to precipitate 
the split. 


In conclusion, three significant differences in the heritage of the 
two parties deserve emphasis. Although there have been disagreements 
within the British labour movement over industrial policy, notably in 
1926, these have never been as sharp as the clashes between 
arbitrationists and direct actionists in New Zealand, nor have they 
seriously threatened the leadership of the T.U.C. Secondly, in spite 
of the New Zealand party’s early commitment to socialism, it never 
acquired a clear sense of direction or a firm philosophical basis. 
In the British party the adoption of a socialist objective came later, 
and the commitment remained largely verbal until the re-thinking 
which followed the 1931 schism. In the meantime many trade 
unionists had been converted to socialist ideals, and when faced with 
the uncertainties of the post-war period, were ready to throw their 
weight behind a constructive programme formulated by leaders whose 
socialism had a firm intellectual basis. The New Zealand Labour 
party has never been without its active and dedicated socialists. 
But as a movement New Zealand socialism has been less unified and 
less certain of its goals, and it has not had as great an impact upon 
the thinking of the workers. Finally, perhaps the most significant 
contrast is the role played by élitist groups and middle-class 
intellectuals. In Britain the educational programme of the I.L.P. and 
the Fabian Society influenced the thinking of both the trade union 
leaders and the rank and file, and the ideas of middle-class intellectuals 
contributed to the formulation of a programme which was both 
practicable and consistent with national and trade union needs. The 


8 See Louise Overacker, ‘The New Zealand Labor Party’, The Ameri 
Political Science Review, Vol. XLIX, no. 3 (1955). uy a. ONSERE 
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New Zealand party has not been without its intellectuals, but their 
influence has been much more limited. Their co-operation has not 
always been welcomed by the rank and file, they have been divided 
among themselves, and they were never able to establish a stable focus 
for their activities similar to the Fabian Society in Britain. Better 
utilization of its brain power might have helped the party to chart its 
course and carry on a more effective educational campaign. 


3* 


A Note on Cabinet Procedure in 
New Zealand 


HON. J. R. MARSHALL 


THERE HAS BEEN a further development in procedure since the article 
on the work of Cabinet was published in Political Science. 

Cabinet Papers are now divided into two groups, those which 
require explanation or discussion in Cabinet, known now as A papers, 
and those which Cabinet may be expected to approve without 
discussion, known now as Z papers. 

The most common examples of Z papers are those dealing with 
proposed regulations or amendments to regulations concerning non- 
contentious matters. As the making of regulations is an executive 
act of delegated legislation, it requires the approval of Cabinet before 
being formally made by the Executive Council. Proposed regulations 
must therefore be submitted to Cabinet. Where they are likely to be 
approved without further explanation than is contained in the Cabinet 
Paper, they may be placed in the category of a Z paper. 

Other Z papers may include reports of decisions made by Cabinet 
Committees on the delegated authority of Cabinet, papers distributed 
for the information of Cabinet, and papers dealing with matters 
requiring Cabinet authority or approval but, for various reasons, not 
likely to be met with any objection from other members of Cabinet. 

Where a Minister has a paper which he considers to be in the Z 
category, he forwards it to the Cabinet Secretary at least one day 
before the closing date for papers. The Secretary then submits the 
paper to the Prime Minister. If the Prime Minister agrees that it is 
properly a matter for a Z paper, it is circulated as such to members 
of Cabinet. Any member of Cabinet may, if he so wishes, advise the 
Prime Minister that he wants to have the subject matter of the paper 
discussed at Cabinet. In that case, the paper is dealt with as though 
it were an A paper. If no Minister specifically asks for a Z paper 
to be discussed, the Prime Minister merely states at the commencement 
of the Cabinet meeting that he proposes to approve all Z Papers 


without comment. 


1 Vol. 7, No. 1, March, 1955, pp. 3-10. 
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The Z papers are in the same form as other Cabinet papers. They 
are included in the Cabinet Agenda, and are the first papers on the 
Agenda. On the Agenda for this week (December 17)) there are 
46 items, of which 15 are Z papers. This is for the last meeting 
before Christmas, and the Agenda is longer than average, which 
would be perhaps 10 Z papers. 

The advantage of this further development of Cabinet procedure 
is in the saving of time by the elimination, in appropriate cases, of 
the need for explanation or debate before approval. Members of 
Cabinet know beforehand which papers will be so dealt with. They 
have the opportunity to call for discussion if they wish, but, in the 
absence of a specific request, approval is automatic. 


The Beginnings of Australian Rule 


in Papua 
FRANCIS WEST 


AUSTRALIAN INTEREST IN New Guinea is a topic which has never 
received the thorough study that it deserves, although the salient facts 
are, of course, quite well known. The motives which led Australians 
to press the Imperial Government into action in the late nineteenth 
century, or to take action themselves, are imperfectly known, but the 
political results of the action that was taken are quite clear. Following 
Queensland’s abortive attempt at annexation a British protectorate was 
proclaimed over the south-eastern portion of the islands in 1884, 
shortly after the Imperial German government had taken possession 
of the north-eastern section. Four years later, the British government 
annexed the protectorate and appointed Dr. (later Sir) William 
MacGregor as Administrator. Three Australian colonies, Queensland, 
Victoria, and New South Wales, shared the controlling power with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies ; Queensland representing the 
other two. Together the three colonies provided a total sum of 
£15,000 p.a. towards the cost of administration, and all official 
correspondence passed through the hands of the governor of 
Queensland. This somewhat cumbrous arrangement endured until 
the establishment of the Commonwealth of Australia. In November 
1901 the Federal parliament declared itself ready to assume full 
financial responsibility for the territory, and to provide a sum of 
£20,000 for its administration. In March 1902 royal letters patent 
transferred British New Guinea to the Commonwealth of Australia, 
and the powers which the governor of Queensland had exercised were 
transferred to the Governor-General until such time as the federal 
parliament made laws for the government of the possession. So much 
is well known history. Into the motives which influenced different 
groups of Australians — strategic, economic, or political — more research 
is required. It is usually assumed that they were primarily strategic, 
although it seems clear from the debates which attended the passage 
of the Papua Bill that the assumption that Papua, or British New 
Guinea, was a rich, profitable possession was widespread, and the 
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economic motives of those who pressed for annexation have, therefore, 
probably been underestimated in the light of subsequent knowledge 
of Papua’s lack of resources. These debates occupied some three 
years; 1903 to 1906. For, although Australia had been presented 
with British New Guinea in 1902, it was not until 1905 that a 
constitution and administrative ordinances were provided for the 
possession, and only in 1906 did the British New Guinea or Papua Act 
actually come into force. This interval of four and a half years 
between the acceptance of the territory and the provision of a 
constitution is the subject of this paper. 


It was an unhappy period in which Australian rule had its origin, 
but it has considerable interest for the student of colonial history. 
The delay in the passage of the Papua Bill provides a good example 
of the way in which colonial policy evolves in a metropolitan power, 
in terms of its party politics, its religious groups, its public opinion, 
its prejudices; and the way, too, in which the evolution of policy 
reacts upon the colony itself. In the four and a half years between 
the cessation of Colonial Office control and the formal assumption of 
power by the Commonwealth of Australia, there gathered and grew 
to a head those discontents in Papua which led to a Royal Commission 
to investigate the existing Administration and to recommend a policy 
which fitted Australian aspirations. 


The delay on the part of the federal parliament in passing the Papua 
Bill left the territory in a very curious position. The Administrator 
ruled under the constitution which was set up when annexation took 
place, and he was responsible to the Governor-General of Australia. 
In practice, of course, this meant contro] by the Australian cabinet 
for the Governor-General was advised by his ministers, but legally the 
Commonwealth disclaimed responsibility. How peculiar the position 
really was, is shown by the case of Captain Strachan. Strachan was 
master of his wife’s schooner Envy, which on May 2, 1905, was on 
a trading cruise among the islands off New Guinea. Being in distress 
and leaking fast, he put in at the mouth of a river near Daru on the 
mainland, and anchored within the three-mile limit. Strachan was 
prevented from landing by natives acting under the orders of local 
officials, and was directed to proceed to Daru. On his arrival there, 
his papers were demanded and detained by the sub-collector of 
customs. Strachan’s wife brought a suit against the Commonwealth, 
claiming damages of £7,500, arising from loss of business and the 
great expense involved in the schooner’s having had to go elsewhere 
for repairs. She also alleged that the Envy was subsequently detained 
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at Samarai because of the absence of her papers. These facts never 
came to an issue, because the High Court of Australia held that until 
the Commonwealth legislated for British New Guinea and proclaimed 
the legislation, no relationship of master and servant existed between 
the Commonwealth government and the officials of the possession such 
as to make the Commonwealth liable for damages in an action of tort 
for wrongful acts of such officers. Mrs. Strachan lost her case and 
could obtain no redress, although the Acting Administrator was 
responsible to the Governor-General who was advised by the cabinet. 


The passage of the Bill was hindered by a number of factors : 
public disinterest in Papua, the fluid state of Australian party politics, | 
the views of temperance members, Australia’s nationalist feeling, and 
the sheer physical difficulty of communication with Papua. The formal 
reason for the long delay over the passage of the Bill was the liquor 
question. When the Prime Minister, Sir Edmund Barton, first 
introduced the measure, two major amendments were made against 
his wishes. A clause was inserted in the Bill which forbade freehold 
land tenure and provided for periodic reassessment of rental of land 
granted at leasehold. The motives for the insertion of this clause 
were not concerned with native welfare but were primarily directed 
against speculators in land who might deprive hard-working pioneers 
of the reward of their labours; a view plainly deriving from 
Australia’s own experience with land policy. There was such a large 
majority in favour of this clause that it was not thereafter the subject 
of disagreement, however unwelcome it was to those who, like 
Sir Edmund Barton, thought that it would severely reduce the 
attractions of Papua for European enterprise or settlement. The second 
major amendment, by contrast, provoked a great deal of controversy. 
This was the absolute prohibition of liquor in the territory. Prohibition 
was an issue which cut across party allegiances, and, in the 
contemporary state of party organisation caused the difficulties which 
prevented the provision of a constitution for Papua. Sir Edmund 
Barton, after the two amendments had been passed, dropped the Bill, 
but when it was reintroduced in the second federal parliament, the 
prohibition issue arose in the Committee stage, in September 1904, 
for the land and liquor amendments had been deleted. The first was 
restored without difficulty, but another motion for absolute prohibition 
set off a controversy. Several alternatives were suggested. One 
would have placed liquor under government control; another would 
have provided local option; but neither were accepted. It was 
generally agreed that under no circumstances should the natives be 
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allowed to obtain liquor, and absolute prohibition for Europeans was 
also decided upon. When the Bill reached the Senate in November 
1904 the absolute prohibition clause was struck out by an amendment 
which declared that intoxicants should be purchased, imported and 
manufactured only by the Lt. Governor's officer duly appointed. 
On its return to the lower house in December 1904 the controversy 
over prohibition continued, and eventually by a majority of one vote 
in a thin house the government succeeded in having the prohibition 
clause removed together with the Senate’s amendment, on the grounds 
that all controversial matter should be deleted from the Bill in view 
of the urgency of its being passed. The temperance members of the 
House were not defeated, and they talked the Bill out until it was 
overtaken by the prorogation of parliament; and lapsed. When, 
finally, in the next session the Papua Bill was passed, the prohibition 
clause was replaced by a compromise, which provided for absolute 
prohibition for natives and local option for Europeans to be decided 
by an annual poll in each district of the Territory. It was also provided 
that no new liquor licences would be granted in the Territory in excess 
of the existing number. With this compromise the government obtained 
the passage of the Papua Bill, and a year later Papua had its 
constitution when the Act was proclaimed in Port Moresby on 
September 1, 1906. 


The effect which temperance members could exercise on the course 
of legislation certainly owed a good deal to the state of the parties 
in the second federal parliament. Sir Edmund Barton, in the previous 
parliament, had not pressed on with the Bill after the two amendments 
were made in the Committee stage. His motives in failing to do so, 
in view of the admitted urgency of passing the measure, were probably 
mixed. It is unlikely, as his political opponents suggested, that 
interested parties had put pressure on him, or, rather, it is unlikely 
that such pressure was the reason for his lack of action. His own 
explanation was that the government could not proceed with the Bill 
until certain enquiries took place in Papua itself ; and enquiries were 
in fact made. But it is possible that Barton, whose political career 
was about to close with his elevation to the High Court, was disinclined 
to exert himself, and so left matters to his successor. As it happened, 
the Bill lapsed in October 1903 with the end of the first federal 
parliament. The state of the parties in its successor made any 
government difficult. There were groups referred to as “ Ministerial’, 
‘Opposition’ and ‘Labour’ which were almost equally divided. 
In the elections of December 1903 and two subsequent by-elections, 
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26 Protectionists were returned to the House, 25 Freetraders and 
24 Labour members: in the Senate the numbers were respectively 
8, 15 and 18, The tariff question had been steadily losing importance, 
and the situation was amenable to coalitions, for, from these results, 
no party could govern on its own strength. Hence a great deal of 
time and parliamentary energy went into the negotiations and 
explorations which such a situation made possible and necessary. 


The passage of the Papua Bill was affected by them. In the second 
federal parliament it was re-introduced on July 18, 1904, by 
W. M. Hughes, Minister for External Affairs in the short-lived Labour 
government of Watson, but that government went out of office before 
the Bill could be read a second time. The second reading was moved 
by Reid, the Prime Minister whose government succeeded Watson’s, 
in September 1904, and although it reached its third stage and went 
to the Senate, on its return in its amended form it was talked out by 
the temperance members. In the second session of the second 
parliament yet a fourth Minister took up the Bill: this was Alfred 
Deakin, the new Prime Minister, who revived it as it had stood at 
prorogation, on August 2, 1905; and it was Deakin who eventually 
secured its passage. The ten months delay before the legislation was 
proclaimed can be attributed to certain technical difficulties involved 
in the preparation of a set of land, labour, liquor and mining 
ordinances to accompany it, but also to the force of Australian 
nationalism which was aroused by certain issues, and to the conflict 
over the policy to be pursued in Papua. 


One major reason for both the technical difficulties and the 
controversy over Australian policy was the lack of reliable information 
about the dependency, and ignorance of, or disinterest in, actual 
conditions in Papua, which was due primarily to the sheer physical 
difficulties of contact and communication. There was an almost 
complete absence of informed criticism in the long discussions in 
parliament and in the press. Only one member of the federal 
parliament knew anything at first hand about the territory : Senator 
Staniforth Smith ; although the Queensland members of both houses 
were given to assertions that they received information from miners 
in Papua, most of them Queenslanders in close touch with their 
federal representatives, In part, too, this absence of reliable information 
was due to assumptions long made about Papua (and underlying all 
the debates) that it was a rich country, a desirable colony which 
offered the chance of great profit to Australia, that it was possible 
to implement an Australian policy distinct from the Colonial Office 
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policy which had been followed hitherto. It was this latter assumption 
which affected belief in the information which was available and 
which clouded or biassed a great deal of what did become known. 


The means for the provision of impartial information and carefully 
weighed opinions such as the staff of the Colonial Office could provide 
for English ministers, did not exist in Australia. Naturally enough, 
at the outset of Australian rule, there was no body or public servants 
familiar with colonial administration and its problems, and in particular 
with Papua, who were able to provide such a department. Until the 
legislation was proclaimed in Port Moresby, the Commonwealth felt 
no necessity to make any formal provision for administration, although 
the Department of External Affairs was the body which handled 
Papuan business. A public service department is, of course, the 
technical basis of administration and policy making, but there is too 
the question of a responsible minister capable, either alone or with his 
colleagues, of taking policy decisions. Here again, before September 
1906, no formal provision was made, but the minister responsible for 
the preparation and passage of legislation was the minister for 
External Affairs who, except for Billy Hughes, was also the Prime 
Minister. The combination of these offices allowed little time, even 
if there were the inclination, for much attention to be paid to 
Australia’s policy. 

Both the machinery for making policy and for carrying it out was 
lacking, and this absence of organisation was scarcely offset by the 
work of individuals. Atlee Hunt, Secretary of the Department of 
External] Affairs, a shrewd and capable lawyer, took some pains to 
inform himself on Papuan affairs, and in 1905 he visited the territory 
and prepared a report on possible policies in the light of actual 
conditions. His information in the report was largely derived from 
official sources in Papua, and there were those who were not slow to 
cast doubt upon it for this reason, but it was nevertheless the best 
information available in Australia. Hunt’s report was laid before 
parliament but too late to have any influence on the passage of the 
Papua Bill or the controversies which arose in the months before its 
proclamation. Hunt was probably the best informed man in Australia, 
and he sought information on Papua not merely from official sources 
or such departmental files as there were, but from private individuals 
who knew the country. And to some extent he tried to offset 
organisational defects by maintaining a close and unofficial corres- 
pondence with Captain Barton, the Acting Administrator of Papua. 
Hunt’s information, apart from his report which was laid before 
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parliament, was not generally or even widely available, nor could his 
position and knowledge compensate, as events showed, for the absence 
of the means for formulating and implementing a policy for Papua. 
In the absence of a policy or any firm guidance from Australia, the 
Administration in Papua was left to its own devices, a fact which very 
largely explains the sad state of affairs revealed by the Royal 
Commission of 1906. 


Whatever reliable information about Papua was available, from 
Hunt or other sources, was overlaid or obscured by the more dramatic 
and sensational cases of scandal which were known and given wide 
publicity ; and these cases were used for party political purposes 
to condemn the government, and as an argument for Australian 
nationalism which demanded the replacement of the Administration 
which permitted them by one imbued with Australian virtues. As the 
Bulletin observed: ‘In the early appointments to the Federal civil 
service the imported Johnny and the rare degenerate Australian with 
a facility for imitating his betters scored notably, and whenever since 
there has been a hint of public service scandal it will be found almost 
always that the root of the trouble is in the recognition of the imported 
British person’s divine right to get the plums of the Australian service, 
and to be treated as a being apart from the common run of colonists.’ 
This simple diagnosis of colonial office tradition versus Australian was 
offered to explain both the present ills and future needs of Papua ; 
and it was supported by three cases which were bandied about 
in debate. These were the Craig, O’Brien and Richmond cases. 
John Renfrew Craig of Samarai had made charges against the 
Administration in Papua which gave ground for thinking it 
incompetent : the O’Brien case — in which a miner who had escaped 
from prison was, by order of the local Resident Magistrate, to be 
brought in dead or alive by any person, white or black — suggested 
bureaucracy victimising a pioneer. More important than either of 
these cases, which were supported by the facts alleged in the Strachan 
case, was the Richmond affair. John Richmond was Chief Government 
Surveyor in Papua, and he alleged that the Acting Administrator, 
Captain Barton, had altered an official document to conceal his own 
blunders, and that he had unlawfully destroyed certain official papers 
and minutes. The details of the case need not detain us. It is sufficient 
to say that it deepened a rift among senior officials in Papua, and 
eventually found its way before a board of inquiry in Melbourne 
in 1905. The board found that there was no basis for the charges, 
a view which was later re-affirmed by the Royal Commission on 
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Papua, but, from evidence which was offered to the latter, it is clear 
that a number of people, of whom Judge Hubert Murray was one, 
still thought that Captain Barton was guilty. The case drew attention 
to the divisions and factions which existed within the Administration 
in Papua, and it was used as proof that Australians in the public 
service were penalised by the British element headed by the 
Administrator. Whatever the rights or wrongs of these cases, it was 
clear from this kind of evidence which trickled back to Australia that 
the Administration was faction-ridden and therefore inefficient; and 
there was, in the absence of reliable information, sufficient vagueness 
about the reasons to allow scope for all kinds of charges, to offer 
grounds for the attacks of Australian nationalists on a system they 
disliked and distrusted. 


These attacks crystallised around the issue of the appointment of 
the first Lt. Governor of Papua under the new act. It became 
known that the Australian government had approached Sir William 
MacGregor to return to this office. The nationalist answer to this 
news was a resolution, moved by the Labour party in parliament in 
July 1906, that it was advisable to appoint an Australian to the post 
who was ‘in close and recent touch with the aspirations of the 
Commonwealth’. The approach to MacGregor hurt Australian 
nationalist feeling in the very spot which was already sensitive to the 
‘Johnny’ administration which was believed to exist in Papua. 
In the event the negotiations with MacGregor came to nothing, but 
the proposed appointment set off a strenuous debate along the lines 
of Australians for Australian offices and the need for a progressive 
policy. It also set off active canvassing of candidates for the position 
of Lt. Governor; canvassing which was not untinged with hope of 
party political advantage. The main stream of criticism was directed 
at the lack of progress in Papua under the existing Administration, 
progress being judged by the encouragement of European enterprise 
and settlement. It was generally agreed that the present Administration 
had protected the native, but this was held to be not enough: a 
policy of development by European enterprise was needed, and 
administrative measures to secure its execution were demanded. The 
possibility that Papua might be a poor country which offered relatively 
little chance to European enterprise occurred to no-one. 


Into the midst of this debate, there was injected the opportunity 
for a thorough investigation of the Administration, and the formulation 
of an Australian policy. The news of MacGregor’s possible appointment 
reached Papua, and it impelled the Administrator to ask for a Royal 
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Commission. Captain Barton wrote to Atlee Hunt: ‘It was the first 
intimation that I have had that he [Mr. Deakin] was dissatisfied, nor 
have I the least knowledge as to the cause of his dissatisfaction. .. . 
Surely he cannot think that I shall meekly make way for my successor 
without demanding the cause of his discontent.’ Having thought the 
matter over carefully Barton decided to ask for a Royal Commission : 
‘To pass me over on the score that my Administration has not given 
satisfaction is a slight for which I and my officers are entitled to 
know the reason.’ 


Barton’s request was at once granted by Deakin, and on August 22, 
1906, a Royal Commission was appointed to ‘inquire into and report 
upon the present condition, including the methods of government, of 
the territory now known as British New Guinea and the best means 
for the improvement ’. 


From the account which has been given of the Australian back- 
ground to Papuan affairs, it will have become clear that the possession 
of Papua confronted Australian governments and parliaments with a 
colonial situation of which they had had no previous experience, with 
which they were ill-equipped to deal except in terms of Australian 
values and experience. This was perhaps most obvious in the absence 
of any machinery to prepare and execute a colonial policy. And one 
major consequence followed from this absence : a heavy premium was 
placed on the personality and abilities of the individuals involved 
in trying to govern Papua in the absence of formal organisation. 
In Australia, much depended upon Atlee Hunt: in Papua everything 
depended upon the personality of the Administrator and his senior 
officers. Without clear and concise guidance about policy, Barton and 
his Executive Council had to carry on the administration. It was a 
situation in which their actions had to be guided by what they could 
guess Australian policy was going to be; guesswork which was made 
difficult because of the controversy in Australia over the policy itself. 
To take any action was to run the risk of prejudicing whatever policy 
was eventually decided upon. 

In such circumstances the calibre of the men who held high office 
in Papua was of the highest importance. Without defined legal 
responsibility, clear direction of policy or the means for its formulation 
in Australia, personal qualities had to make up for these deficiencies, 
tempered only by the existence in Papua of some of the institutions 
of a Crown Colony ; notably the Executive Council of senigr officials, 
and a central secretariat in the Government Secretary’s Department. 
It is abundantly clear from the evidence presented to the Royal 
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Commission and other sources that these institutions were not sufficient 
to contain or control personal antagonisms, or to provide efficient 
government in the face of faction. The personal qualities of Captain 
Barton, a well-meaning but weak man, were largely responsible for 
this state of affairs: he was at loggerheads with his Government- 
Secretary, and very much under the influence of the Treasurer, who, 
it was said, was the ‘real” governor. The Royal Commission 
concluded that the Administrator ‘lacked administrative ability, sense 
of justice, and fair play ’, that he was ‘so constituted that he cannot 
deal always impersonally with public matters’, that ‘he has allowed 
his likes and dislikes to dominate many of his decisions’, that he 
“classes officers under two heads — those in favour and those not’. 
There can be no doubt that Barton lacked the qualities required 
by a difficult position. As Murray said, constitutionally he hated 
responsibility. especially the responsibilities which came with 
European enterprise in Papua. There can be no doubt that he was 
a weak man under great strain, as his letter to Hunt asking for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission shows ; and he certainly regarded 
himself as a persecuted and ill-used man. He wrote : 
“I cannot tamely suffer to go from here under a cloud, and leave 
my loyal officers at the mercy of a clique of triumphant, 
unscrupulous, conspirators. I challenge anybody to show that the 
administration for the past two years has been bad. Certainly there 
have been “ ructions”, but these would have been extinguished in 
a very short time if I had met with the support that I deserved.’ 


And after the Royal Commission had been appointed, he recurred 

to the theme of his wrongs. 
‘The Royal Commission . . . will . . . find that the contemptible 
attacks upon me and my officers have had their source in one of 
three outflows (1) malice (2) self interest (3) political battledore 
and shuttlecock. I cannot tell you how hateful it is to me to 
entertain such ideas. Suspicion is a loathly thing. But it has been 
forced upon me. Making all allowances for political side-winds 
I cannot conceive that the Minister whose subordnate I am could 
become biassed against me unless he has been influenced by some 
prodigious lie. I am in utter darkness and my wildest conjectures 
have no resting place: I blindly continue to do my work as it 
were by mere habit, without interest — like, as Charles Lamb says 
“ chickens run about a little after their heads are cut off”.’ 
It seems clear enough that Barton had not the temperament for 

high office, certainly not in the circumstances of Papua in 1906, but 
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he was an able man and had been a good subordinate as a Resident 
Magistrate in Papua, and was to continue his career afterwards in an 
important Colonial Office appointment as financial adviser to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. In fairness to Barton, it ought to be said that the 
deplorable situation which the Royal Commission revealed was not 
solely his fault. He had inherited a confused state of affairs from his 
predecessors in office, he inherited a public service recruited piecemeal 
and containing a number of incompetent officers, and he suffered from 
a lack of guidance or control by a responsible minister or department. 
It must also be said that he never concealed the factions in the 
Administration from Atlee Hunt: his letters were frank to the point 
of libel about those officers whom he regarded as incompetent, and 
although he certainly had likes and dislikes, he was not unfair or 
vindictive because Murray who had disagreed with him, was, until 
he actually gave his evidence before the Royal Commission, spoken 
of with affection and respect. There is some truth, too, in Barton’s 
assertion that he had not been well supported by the Minister and the 
department. In the Richmond case, after the board of inquiry had 
exonerated Barton, the Minister wrote to Richmond a letter which 
expressed the hope that the matter would be re-opened, an action 
which lends substance to Barton’s sense of injustice, especially when 
the Royal Commission upheld him against Richmond. These are 
extenuating circumstances, but they do not reverse the decision of the 
Royal Commission that Barton was unfit for the Administratorship in 
the circumstances of the day. It needed a stronger man, to control 
or rise above the emotions which tropical dependencies always seem 
to exacerbate. Murray, who succeeded Barton after an interval of 
some months, was such a man, but even he was bothered by the 
antagonisms and hatreds which existed in Papua, which occupied his 
time and attention and complicated his relation with political and 
departmental circles in Australia. 


Personalities and technical difficulties apart, the divisions within 
the Administration did represent a difference in policy. It was 
widely said, and as widely believed by Australians, that Barton’s 
Administration was designed to make Papua a black man’s country 
and to discourage white settlement and enterprise: and the public 
cases of scandal — Craig, O’Brien, Richmond — together with the less 
well known cases which figured in evidence before the Royal 
Commission, all tended to support this view. A correspondent in the 
Sydney Morning Herald put the matter succinctly. 
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“To look at the matter from the Papuan “ nigger” point of view, 
would be to say all that is good of the Administration. The Papuan 
native is better off than ever before. Everything would be alright if 
the country is to be run by Australia as a black man’s land.” A simple 
analysis of policy differences; too simple to fit the actual situation 
in Papua; but it was generally accepted in Australia and it was 
assumed by the Royal Commission, which concluded that, although 
the protection of natives was laudable, the problem of white 
settlement had never seriously been faced. ‘The hour has struck,’ it 
declared, “for a forward policy.’ To implement such a policy the 
Australian government appointed Judge Hubert Murray, who had 
enunciated before the Commission something like the idea of the dual 
mandate: a duty to natives but an equal duty to develop Papua for 
the benefit of the world generally, a duty which demanded European 
enterprise. The assumption was still that Papua was a country which 
could support such European development, and the history of 
Australian administration subsequently is, in one sense, the discovery 
of its fallaciousness. 


A NoTE ON SOURCES 


The provenance of this article — a paper read to the Australian and 
New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science at Dunedin 
in January 1957 — and its nature, both incline me towards a note of 
sources rather than an unwieldy apparatus of footnotes documenting 
every statement. The source of my information, its place and date, 
is usually self-evident from the text, but I think it well to list the 
sources from which the material is drawn for convenience of 


reference or amplification. 


A. UNPUBLISHED MATERIAL : 
1. The papers of Atlee Hunt, Australian National Library, Canberra. 
2. The papers of Sir Hubert Murray, The Mitchell Library, Sydney. 
3. The scrapbooks and other papers of Sir Hubert Murray in the 
possession of his daughter Mrs. C. R. Pinney. 
4. Personal knowledge, especially from Mr. H. L. Murray and the late 
Mr. W. H. Lucas to whom, with Mrs. C. R. Pinney, I am particularly 
indebted. 


B. PUBLISHED MATERIAL : 

1. Parliamentary Papers (including the Annual Reports, the Report of 
the Royal Commission in Papua, the Report on British New Guinea 
4 ee Bente ; 

. Parliamen ebates. 
Nemsnesee tics in the Australian National Library, Canberra. 
Commonwealth Law Reports. 
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SECONDARY MATERIAL : 


Lewis Lett, Sir Hubert Murray of Papua, Sydney, 1949. 

J. T. Bensted, ‘Sir Hubert Murray of Papua’, South Pacific Vol. 7 Nos. 
4, 5, 12; Vol. 9 No. 1. 

F. J. West, ‘Captain Barton of Papua’, South Pacific Vol. 7 No. 10. 

A. W. Champion, ‘Captain Barton of Papua’, South Pacific Vo. 8 No. 2. 


N.B.: Since I prepared this paper, Mr. J. D. Legge’s book Australian 
Colonial Policy (Sydney, 1956) has appeared. Mr. Legge’s conclusions and 
mine agree in a general way, but there are considerable differences of emphasis 
and of judgement in point of detail between us. In a general book, Mr. Legge 
has not explored this particular topic in detail, but he provides a survey of 
Australian administration into which this more specialised article can be fitted 
for perspective. 


The New Zealand Socialist Party 


H. ROTH 


THE FORMATION of an independent workers’ party is for every country 
an important historical step. In New Zealand this was not finally 
achieved until 1916, when the present Labour Party came into being, 
but there were several unsuccessful attempts during the first fifteen 
years of this century. Among these predecessors of the Labour Party 
none is more important than the New Zealand Socialist Party. Its 
existence was relatively short, its membership small, and its electoral 
support weak, but its influence on the ideas which shaped the labour 
movement in this country was out of all proportion to its smallness. 


The first socialist organisations in New Zealand arose in the late 
eighteen nineties. A Socialist Church was formed in Christchurch, 
Fabian Societies in Christchurch and Dunedin, and a Clarion Club 
and later a Socialist League in Wellington. These were primarily 
educational organisations. They did not put forward candidates at 
elections, and their main activities were public meetings, lectures and 
the importation and distribution of socialist literature. Attempts to 
publish socialist journals in Auckland and Christchurch were short- 
lived. Total membership of these groups was estimated at 250 in 1899. 

The war in South Africa and the patriotic fervour it aroused in 
New Zealand weakened the socialist societies. In Wellington, the 
group collapsed altogether, the Fabian Societies languished, and even 
the Socialist Church, the most active of them all, lost members and 
influence. ‘The immediate outlook is black,’ reported the founder of 
the Church in 1899, ‘things administrative are rotten; Tammany 
is growing.’ } 

A year later, by an unexpected stroke of luck, the number of active 
socialists in New Zealand was almost doubled when a wealthy English 
businessman, W. R. Ranstead, brought to New Zealand a party of 
some 190 men and women to form a co-operative settlement. 

Ranstead was the chief financial backer of the Clarion, a British 
socialist weekly. A visit to New Zealand caused him to write a series 
of enthusiastic articles on the ‘ socialist Canaan’ he had found here, 


1 H.A. Atkinson on ‘Social Reform in New Zealand’ in Labour Annual, 1899, 
p. 48. 
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and this brought in hundreds of inquiries from Clarion readers. The 
idea of a socialist settlement under Ranstead’s guidance emerged, 
applicants were interviewed and selected, and, in October 1900, 
Ranstead’s Clarion Party, or the Clarionettes as the immigrants called 
themselves, arrived in Wellington. 

They failed to obtain suitable land, and the proposed co-operative 
settlement was postponed and finally abandoned. Not all the new 
settlers were active socialists. Many were simply anxious to better 
their own conditions, but as readers of the Clarion they were all to 
some extent tinged with socialist ideas. They were young, most 
of them came from the North of England, and many were skilled 
tradesmen. They dispersed all over New Zealand in the search for 
work, but they formed clubs wherever they went, appointed ‘consuls ’ 
to keep in touch with each other, and soon discussed the possibilities 
of issuing a journal and forming a socialist party. 

The first steps were taken in Wellington. The Clarionettes joined 
forces with the survivors of the earlier socialist groups, and a committee 
was set up to draft a constitution and call a public meeting. There 
were some dangers to be guarded against. “We were assured, wrote 
one of the .ponsors afterwards, ‘that if we advertised through the 
press, calling a meeting for the purpose of forming a Socialist Party, 
such a meeting would be swamped by the followers of Dick Seddon 
and the effort rendered futile. Finally the word was passed round by 
word of mouth amongst those whom we knew could be trusted, that 
a meeting would be held on a certain date to form an independent 
working class political party, entirely separate from, and opposed to all 
other political parties, no matter under what title they masqueraded.’ 2 

That meeting took place on July 28, 1901. About one hundred 
people attended, and agreed to form the Wellington branch of a 
New Zealand Socialist Party, whose object was defined as ‘the 
organisation of New Zealand as a co-operative Commonwealth, in 
which the land and all the instruments of production, distribution and 
exchange shall be owned and managed by the people collectively.’ 3 

Auckland followed suit on August 8, at a meeting attended by 
thirty-one people, half of them Clarionettes, and that same month a 
branch was formed at Petone. In Christchurch, the Socialist Party 
sought to obtain the support of the Socialist Church, but no agreement 
2_ R. Ross in Maoriland Worker of 14-12-1921. The only readily available source 


of information on the Ranstead settlers is the Clarion Pa i i 
} ers in the manuscript 
collection of the Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington: 7 


3 N.Z. Times of July 29, 1901. 
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was reached, and the Wellington socialists then approached the 
Canterbury Trades Council. Rather surprisingly, the Council agreed 
to sponsor a public meeting, which was held in January 1902, and 
duly formed a Socialist Party branch. 


Unlike the almost conspiratorial beginnings in Wellington and 
Auckland, the Christchurch meeting was openly advertised, and the 
results fully justified the earlier misgivings of the Wellington socialists. 
Prohibitionists attended in force and so did supporters of the Liberal 
Party. Two Liberal M.P.s took the platform to assert that the socialist 
constitution was really what true Liberals had been fighting for all the 
time, and six months later the new branch had still failed to adopt 
that part of the constitution which pledged members to vote for all 
candidates regularly adopted by the party. 


Many shades of socialist thought were represented in the new party, 
from the municipal socialism of the Fabians to the dogmatic Marxism 
of the Social-Democratic Federation. Among its foundation members 
were such diverse elements as the Rev. W. A. Evans, a Congregational 
minister (and, incidentally, one of the founders of Victoria University 
College), David McLaren, a Wellington city councillor and secretary 
of the Wharf Labourers’ Union, and R. A. Wright, who became 
Minister for Education in the Coates Government in 1926-28. 


Not surprisingly, the first statements of party policy contained little 
that left-wing Liberals could not approve. An article setting out the 
aims of the new party cited the Taranaki co-operative dairy factories 
as examples of successful socialism, and the first leaflet produced by 
the party (still in 1901) appealed to ‘all classes of the people’ to 
unite in establishing a co-operative commonwealth, in which state- 
established and controlled industries would eliminate all intermediate 
interests. 


As steps in this direction, the party urged the nationalisation of all 
prime necessaries of life, such as food, housing and clothing, the 
absorption by the state of rent and interest through land and financial 
legislation and the rather unfortunately worded ‘Public Ownership 
of all Public Conveniences’, such as lighting, water, and means of 
transportation. 


Hostile critics accused the socialists of being guided by Marx's 
teachings on class warefare, but V. S. Clark, an American who visited 
New Zealand in 1903, quoted ‘a principal officer of the Socialist 
Party ’ to the effect that there had been no study of Marx, and that 
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Marx had absolutely no influence on, and was virtually unknowao 
among, New Zealand socialists.4 

The party’s condemnation of the South African War as “begun and 
carried on entirely in the interests of the capitalists ’ did not add to its 
popularity, but by October 1901 the Wellington branch claimed nearly 
one hundred members. The Auckland branch soon afterwards was 
able to bring out its own journal which lasted for four monthly issues. 

At this early stage of its career the New Zealand Socialist Party had 
the good fortune to obtain the assistance of one of the great names in 
the British labour movement. Tom Mann, leader of the London Dock 
Strike of 1889 and first general secretary of the Independent Labour 
Party, decided, for a variety of reasons, to emigrate to New Zealand. 

He arrived in Wellington in January 1902. Within forty-eight hours 
he addressed the Wellington Trades Council, two days later he spoke 
to the branch of the Amalgamated Engineers, and the following day, 
Sunday, he addressed a packed meeting in the Town Hall. The 
Socialist Party at once appointed Mann national organiser, and he 
toured the country on its behalf, addressing large audiences wherever 
he went. He had found much interest in socialism throughout New 
Zealand, he reported on his return to Wellington. 

Under Mann’s guidance the party adopted a platform which 
included demands for the Initiative and Referendum, the extension 
of the parliamentary franchise to local elections, a State Bank with 
sole right of note issue, State freezing works, mines and flour mills, 
periodical revaluation of all Crown leases, and full development of 
Crown lands and no further alienation of them. 

Many active trade unionists were attracted to the Socialist Party, 
and by joining forces with anti-Seddon groups they were able to 
weaken the hitherto complete domination of the Trades Councils by 
Liberal supporters. 

In spite of these encouraging successes, the finances of the party 
were weak, and not enough money was raised to pay Mann’s salary. 
There were reports, also, of petty dissensions and quarrels among the 
leaders, and in September 1902 Mann announced his departure for 
‘Australia. 

At first the work of the party continued along the lines laid down 
by Mann: practical work for immediate reforms coupled with 
educational work on the long-term aims of socialism. The municipal 
elections of 1903 were contested in Wellington and Auckland, and 


4 V.S. Clark, ‘Labor Conditi i 3 
Lael stieee Woy eh rt a in New Zealand’, U.S. Bureau of Labor, 
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McLaren was re-elected to the Wellington City Council. There was, 
however, a more uncompromising group in the Wellington branch, 
and they found a leader in Robert Hogg, an I.L.P. member from 
Scotland, who came to Wellington and assumed the editorship of the 
branch’s new journal, the Commonweal. 

Hogg was an able journalist and a poet of some merit, but he was 
domineering and quarrelsome and an exponent of that doctrinaire 
school of socialists which is afraid to work for improved social 
conditions because the success of such ‘ palliative measures’ might 
postpone the revolution. ‘Our aim,’ declared the Commonweal in 
its first issue, ‘is revolution, not reform, because we mean to abolish 
the foundation of all existing institutions.’ 5 

Hogg found a kindred spirit in Robert Rives LaMonte, an 
American socialist, who was appointed national organiser after Mann’s 
departure. Together they succeeded in undoing all Mann’s good work 
during his seven months in New Zealand. Theoretical discussion now 
prevailed, electoral work was ignored, and the trade union struggle 
for better wages and conditions was dismissed as unworthy of 
revolutionary socialists. 

Active trade unionists withdrew in consequence, and the party 
quickly lost all influence in the Trades Councils. The Auckland and 
Christchurch branches ceased to function altogether and, by 1904, 
after two years of much activity and great promise, the socialist 
movement was in a worse condition than before the arrival of the 
Ranstead settlers. The Wellington branch alone maintained a 
precarious existence. A faithful few, nearly all “new chums’, kept 
the flag flying, but a year after Mann had left it was reported that 
there had not been a single new convert to socialism. 

Towards the Independent Political Labour League, sponsored by 
trade unionists in 1904, the Socialist Party adopted a wholly negative 
attitude. The only hope for the workers was ‘bloody revolution’, 
and I.P.L.L. candidates for municipal office were denounced as 
‘Labour Misrepresentatives’, who were serving the capitalist class, 
because every measure of reform they advocated would bring greater 
security for the capitalists. During the 1905 elections socialists in 
-Wellington were advised to refrain from voting rather than support 
the League candidates. 

The only socialist candidate that year came forward in Christchurch, 
where the reconstituted socialist branch pursued a more flexible policy 


5 Quoted in N.Z. Times of February 26, 1903. No copies of the first series of 
the Commonweal, from 1903 to 1904, seem to have survived. 
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than in Wellington. The Christchurch socialists helped the Labour 
League to gain control, temporarily, of the local Trades Council, and 
they sent an organiser to the West Coast where the first socialist 
branches were formed in 1907-08. 

These years, 1907-08, were a turning point in the fortunes of the 
Socialist Party. Wage increases failed to keep pace with the rising cost 
of living, and the first strikes against the Arbitration Act occurred 
among tramwaymen, freezing workers and miners. The I.P.L.L. was 
becoming indistinguishable from the left wing of the Liberal Party, 
and the growing restlessness among New Zealand workers found 
expression in a swing towards the Socialist Party. 

New socialist branches were formed throughout the country, in 
Auckland and Dunedin, Waihi, Huntly, Gisborne and Wanganui, 
New Plymouth, Nelson and the Hutt Valley. Former members 
rejoined, and when the first national conference of the party met in 
Wellington in April 1908, a membership of 3,000 was claimed. 
Tom Mann, newly returned from Australia, attended the conference 
as a visitor. 

Until 1908, the groups in Wellington, Auckland and Christchurch, 
although nominally branches of a New Zealand Socialist Party, had 
been left very much to their own resources. Now, for the first time, 
the party was put on a proper national basis, with a national executive, 
— situated in Wellington and dominated by Hogg — a national monthly 
journal (the revived Commonweal) and a headquarters branch for 
isolated country members. From 1908 onwards, national conferences 
met annually until 1913. 

The first objective of the party was redefined as “ The establishment 
in New Zealand of a co-operative commonwealth founded on the 
socialisation of land and capital.’ A year later, this was altered to 
read ‘socialisation of the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange ’. 

Political action was condemned by a two to one majority at the 
1908 conference. ‘Are we going to take action through capitalistic 
institutions P’ asked one delegate, and another expressed the fear that 
if the party sent a member to Parliament he would be bound to take 
sides from time to time. Nevertheless, the party did contest several 
an in the 1908 elections, and Hogg himself stood for Wellington 

outh. 

In the years which followed, the Socialist Party was very much 
overshadowed by the ‘ Red’ Federation of Labour. There were close 
links between the two organisations. The editor of the Federation’s 
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Maoriland Worker was a member of the Socialist Party, and so were 
several Federation leaders, but there were also significant differences. 
“It is true, of course,’ recalled P. H. Hickey in the ‘Red’ Fed Memoirs, 
‘that most of us were members of the N.Z. Socialist Party, and that 
the members of that party, generally speaking, accorded us their 
support ; but even that party we eyed with some suspicion when 
it came to contesting Parliamentary seats.’ 6 

The “Red’ Federation put its emphasis, first and foremost, on 
industrial unionism while the Socialist Party was still dominated by 
Hogg’s ‘ not reform, but REVOLUTION’. When a more moderate Labour 
Party was formed by the Trades Councils in 1910, many Socialist 
Party members again changed sides. Membership declined from the 
all-time high of 3,000 in 1908 to 1,000 in 1912, and branches which 
had sprung up in the first flush of enthusiasm quickly went out of 
existence. A hard core of branches survived in the four main centres, 
in the mining townships of the West Coast and the North Island 
and in the Manawatu, where the party had much influence among 
the flax-workers. 

Only in few centres could the party boast more than two dozen 
active members, but its influence should not be under-rated. In 
Auckland, for instance, the party had its own club rooms and its own 
monthly journal, and it engaged as organiser an Australian ex-M.P., 
who lectured each Sunday night in the Opera House to capacity 
audiences of over 2,000 people. Among the branch’s leading 
members were two future Prime Ministers, Messrs. Savage and Fraser. 

In the cities socialist influence was strongest among unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers, such as watersiders, tramwaymen, brewery 
workers and general labourers, and many of their unions joined the 
‘Red’ Federation. The rival Labour Party based its support primarily 
on the craft unions of skilled workers, and through them dominated 
the Trades Councils. In many mining townships, on the other hand, 
the Socialist Party reigned supreme. There were Socialist women’s 
branches and Socialist Sunday Schools, and party members sat on 
‘school committees and borough councils. In ‘Red’ Runanga, the 
headquarters of the ‘Red’ Federation, the socialist branch counted 
among its members the mayor and town clerk, the headmaster of the 
local school and the Methodist minister. 

Hogg’s dogmatic and sterile approach was by now meeting with 
growing resistance within the party, and the 1911 conference 
transferred the national headquarters to Christchurch where the 


6 P.H. Hickey in ‘Red’ Fed Memoirs, 1925, p. 32. 
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branch had always been more practical. Without in any way 
surrendering its revolutionary principles, the party now declared that 
‘with Karl Marx we believe in fighting for the immediate attainment 
of the immediate aims, for the enforcement of the momentary interests 
of the working class, and in that bitter struggle of the present take 
care of the future ’.7 

Again, as in 1902, a platform of practical demands was drawn up. 
They were no substitute for socialism, warned the party, but they 
would help to secure political democracy for the workers, they would 
narrow down the issues, and the struggle to obtain their endorsement 
by the Legislature would be a potent factor in the evolution 
of a class-conscious workers’ party. A year later, however, the 
‘impossibilists’ regained the upper hand, and the 1912 conference 
decided to delete the platform altogether. 

Eight socialist candidates contested the 1911 elections. They polled 
over 9,000 votes, and one of them, J. Robertson, sponsored by the 
Flax Workers’ Union, was elected for Otaki. Soon after the elections, 
however, Robertson repudiated his former colleagues. ‘The Socialist 
Party,’ he wrote, ‘ has dwindled until it now forms only a small section 
whose principal object seems to be to express its dissatisfaction with 
“ palliatives ” by hitting anyone on the head with a brick whenever 
they attempt to do anything beyond “declaring” for socialism.’ ® 

The great question before the labour movement then was the 
Unity Campaign, an attempt initiated by the American ‘Professor’ 
W. T. Mills to unite the warring factions of Labour into one 
organisation. The Socialist Party, like the “Red’ Federation, at first 
opposed the unity proposals. ‘Such unity,’ declared its 1912 
conference, ‘can only be effected and effective if based upon the 
revolutionary Marxian conception of the class struggle, with the 
Socialist objective clearly avowed and the name, procedure and 
principles of the International Socialist Movement adopted.’ 9 

The demand for a united labour movement was, however, catching 
the imagination of New Zealand workers. The ‘Red’ Federation 
brought forward its own unity scheme, and in 1913 two impressive 
Unity Conferences met, representing 27,000 and 60,000 workers, 
respectively. The formation of a united Social Democratic Party was 


agreed on, and socialists were faced with the question of whether to 
join or stand apart. 


7 N.Z. Socialist Party, Manifesto and Platform, 1911. (The reference is to the 
Communist Manifesto.) 

8 J. Robertson in Maoriland Worker of 4-4-1912. 

9 Maoriland Worker of 19-4-1912. 
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The case for socialist acceptance of the unity proposals was put with 
much eloquence by the editor of the Maoriland Worker. It was not 
so much the form of the organisation as the aim of the organisation 
that mattered, he wrote. There would be difficulties ahead but the 
only way to overcome them was for socialists to join the proposed new 
organisations and guide them along revolutionary lines. 

Harry Holland, newly arrived from Australia, supported this point 
of view, and the great majority of socialists followed suit. All but 
one socialist branch merged into the new Social Democratic Party. 
In Auckland some of the diehards withdrew in disgust, and in 
Christchurch a compromise was arrived at, whereby the Socialist 
Party kept its name and joined the Social Democratic Party as a 
separate branch. In Wellington, however, Hogg’s supporters were 
in a majority. They refused to disband, and a small Wellington 
branch retained the old name and the famous Socialist Hall in 
Manners Street until it petered out during the First World War. 

The rock on which the party foundered was its attitude towards 
reforms. It was easy enough to declaim about the need for a ‘ bloody 
revolution’, and to disparage right-wing labourites as ‘physicians 
applying a brand new set of plasters to wooden legs’. How to bring 
about that revolution was a more difficult problem. The Socialist 
Party occasionally paid lip-service to the trade union struggle for better 
conditions, and it half-heartedly took part in parliamentary elections, 
but most of its time was spent in denouncing these “ palliatives’. 

In the end, even its own members revolted, but although the party 
went out of existence after barely fifteen years, its influence did not 
end with its formal disappearance. Thousands of New Zealanders 
had passed through its ranks, and many of them found a new field 
of endeavour in the New Zealand Labour Party which succeeded the 
Social Democratic Party in 1916. 

The official history of the Labour Party, J. T. Paul’s Humanism 
in Politics, traces the ancestry of the party from Seddon’s “ humanism ° 
to the ‘humanism’ of the first Labour Government. It all but ignores 
the part played by Socialist Party members. Yet, in the first post-war 
elections of 1919, six of the eight successful Labour candidates had 
come from the Socialist Party. That proportion inevitably declined, 
but as late as 1935, at least five of the thirteen members of the first 
Labour Government were old Socialists. They provided the leader 
of the parliamentary Labour Party until Mr. Fraser died in 1950. 

More important still, old socialists everywhere for many years 
formed the hard core of active workers in the cause of Labour. They 
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spread the socialist message among the heterogeneous elements which 
made up the Labour Party, and they held fast to the old socialist 
objective, ‘the socialisation of the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange’, which remained for long the official aim of the New 
Zealand Labour Party. 

It was this legacy of so many active workers for socialism which 
was the positive achievement of the New Zealand Socialist Party. 


Labour Candidates For The New Zealand 
House of Representatives, 1890-1916 
Part 4: 1908-1914 


NORMAN D. STEVENS 


THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1908 


While the death of Seddon in 1906 had brought an end to many 
of labour’s remaining ties with the Liberal Party, it did not bring about 
a corresponding increase in independent political action. In fact, 
labour was not as far advanced in this respect as it had been in 1905, 
for the Political Labour League had by this time disappeared, except 
as a local organization in some parts of the South Island. There was, 
however, a fair degree of political organization in the four main cities 
and in some of the smaller ones as well. There was also still some 
support of the Liberal Party, especially in those electorates in which 
a labour candidate was not standing and in those where a second ballot 
was necessary and the labour candidate had been eliminated. 


In Auckland a Labour Representation Committee, which the Trades 
and Labour Council set up, selected A. Rosser and J. N. Harle in 
addition to supporting the Liberal candidate Charles H. Poole. 
During the campaign Rosser constantly complained about the lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of the members of the Trades and Labour 
Council. Harle, on the other hand, was nearly dropped because he 
deviated from the labour platform. 


M. Soule in Marsden and Hubert T. Armstrong in Ohinemuri were 
recognized labour candidates. In Ohinemuri R. F. Way stood as a 
Socialist, while the Liberal candidate, H. Poland, received labour’s 
support on the second ballot. Oliver Mason stood for Thames as an 
Independent Socialist and James U. Brown for Grey Lynn as an 
Independent Labourite. Brown was denounced by the Auckland 
Trades and Labour Council for calling himself a labour candidate 
without their endorsement. G. McKnight in Parnell and R. T. Wrathall 


1 This part and Part 5 (to be published in the next issue) are revised and 
shortened versions of the original. 
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in Bay of Islands announced themselves as Independent Labour 
candidates, but neither went to the polls. Neither had been endorsed 
by the Auckland Trades and Labour Council, although Wrathall had 
sought such endorsement. 

In Wellington a Labour Representation Committee was set up with 
the expressed intention of selecting and running candidates in all five 
of the city electorates and the Hutt electorate. Because of a lack 
of funds, however, only three candidates were finally endorsed : 
D. McLaren; Charles H. Chapman, president of the New Zealand 
Typographical Federation; and W. T. Young, secretary of the 
Tramway Employees’ Union and the Australasian Federated Seamen’s 
Union. The Socialist Party had also intended to run a full slate of 
candidates, but later decided that this was not feasible, especially 
as the L.R.C. was running candidates, and sponsored only R. Hogg. 
D. McKenzie, former secretary of the Hutt Woollen Mills Employees’ 
Union, resigned his job in the Petone Railway Workshops to contest 
the Hutt seat, but later changed his mind and did not stand. The 
Liberal and Labour Federation, which was still active in Wellington, 
endorsed Charles H. Izard, W. McLean and W. H. P. Barber. 
F. T. Moore stood as an Independent Socialist in the Wellington 
Suburbs electorate. 


Elsewhere in the North Island labour was not very active. 
G. E. Darton ran as a Labour candidate in Gisborne against the sitting 
member, J. Carroll, who was endorsed by the Liberal and Labour 
Association. A. Collins was mentioned as a probable labour candidate 
in Palmerston North, but his name did not appear on the ballot. 
James T. Hogan, the Government candidate in Wanganui, received 
the backing of several unions in the area. 


In Christchurch the Political Labour League and the Socialist Party 
made an agreement that each would select a candidate for two of the 
electorates, and that they would then both endorse and support the 
other’s choices. The Political Labour League selected J. Thorn and 
Daniel G. Sullivan; the Socialist Party selected F. R. Cooke and 
R. J. Ecroyd. F. S. Yates for Christchurch East, C. Bickerton for 
Riccarton and E. Howard for Avon were all listed as probable labour 
candidates at one point, but all three withdrew before the election. 
The Christchurch Workers’ Political Association endorsed : H. G. Ell; 
Thomas H. Davey, president of the Typographical Union and one 
time vice-president of the Lyttelton Trades and Labour Council ; 
Charles M. Gray, former Mayor of Christchurch ; George Witty ; 
W. W. Tanner; and G. Laurenson. 
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In Dunedin the local Political Labour League, with the support of 
both the Trades and Labour Council and the Socialist Party, sponsored 
James W. Munro and R. R. Douglass. In Chalmers William Barr ran 
as an Independent, self-styled Socialist. Some labour support went to 
E. G. Allen, A. R. Barclay, J. F. Ammold and T. K. Sidey, who were 
all listed by The Evening Star (Dunedin) as Ministerial Labour 
candidates. J. A. Millar, who had received strong labour support in 
previous elections was violently opposed by labour at this election. 
William Fleming ran in Dunedin South as a supporter of the 
Government, and, while he claimed to have labour support, it is 
highly improbable that he did. 


George Koller was the candidate of the Political Labour League in 
Timaru ; when he was eliminated on the first ballot, that organization 
voted to support and work for James Craigie. J. D. Gobbe in 
Ashburton and A. A. Paape in Invercargill were also candidates of the 
Political Labour League. F. Rowell in Ellesmere, J. T. Johnson in 
Taieri, and A. W. Tyndall in Bruce were reported to have some 
backing from the labour movement in those areas. Josiah A. Hanan 
was listed as a ‘Ministerial Labour’ candidate in Invercargill. 


All other candidates listed in Table Seven are assumed to have had 
labour support on the basis of known support in previous elections. 


Labour fought in two by-elections between 1908 and 1911. In the 
Rangitikei by-election of 1909 R. E. Hornblow stood as a Liberal- 
Labour candidate. The other by-election in which labour took a part 
was the Auckland East by-election of 1910. While the Auckland 
Trades and Labour Council remained neutral, the Auckland branch 
of the New Zealand Labour Party, the Political Labour League 
reconstituted, held a meeting at which T. J. McBride, G. Davis, and 
G. I. McKnight were proposed as possible candidates. McKnight was 
selected, but was later dropped by the Central Committee, because 
he opposed statutory preference for unionists, and was replaced by 
Davis. McKnight refused to withdraw from the campaign, though, and 
went to the polls with the support of the Waterside Workers’ Union. 
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TABLE SEVEN 


Tue GENERAL ELECTION OF 1908 


Total 
Vote 
Vote for Won in 
Desig- Candi- or Elec- 
Electorate Candidate nation date Lost torate 
Marsden M. Soule ee 416 Lost 4,542 
Kaipara J Stallworthy (s) M. 2,510 Won 4,751 
Waitemata W. J. Napier (p) ce 2,038 (1st Ballot) 6,033 
(2nd,,) Lost 5,966 
Ackld. West C. H. Poole (s) M.L 4,126 Won 6,906 
Ackld. Central A. Rosser i b. 621 Lost 6,321 
Ackld. East J. N. Harle L. 374 Lost 6,064 
Grey Lynn . Fowlds (s) M. 4,035 Won 7,392 
“U. Brown rE 57 Lost 
Parnell F. Lawry (s) M. 8,873 Won 6,617 
Thames J. McGowan (s) M. 3,005 Myers 4,589 
O. Mason I.Soc. 297 
Ohinemuri H. Poland (s) M. 2,078 (Ist Bae 5,463 
Oh 884 (2nd,,) Won 5,088 
R. F. Way Soc. "125 Lost 
H. T. Armstrong L. 256 Lost 
Waikato H. J. Greenslade (s) M. 8,290 Won 6,201 
Bay of Plenty D. Lundon I. 901 Lost 5,361 
Gisborne J. Carroll (s) M. 8,485 (1st Ballot) 7,114 
3,218 (2nd ,,) Won 5,737 
G. E. Darton | bs 2,062 (1st Ballot) 
2,484 (2nd,,) Lost 
Masterton A. W. Hogg (s) M. 3,333 Won 5,492 
Taumarunui W. T. Jennings (s) M. 8,256 Won 4,697 
Patea C. E. Major (s) M. 2,388 Lost 5,067 
Rangitikei A. E. Remington (s) M. 2,242 Won 4,349 
Wanganui J. T. Hogan (s) M.L. 3,041 (1st Ballot) 6,682 
3,602(2nd,,) Won 6,481 
Oroua R. E. Hornblow I. 926 Lost 4,868 
Wetn. North C. H. Izard (s) MLL. 1,833 Lost 6,793 
Wetn. East D. McLaren iL. 1,746 (1st Ballot) 6,825 
. 8,450 (2nd ,,) Won 6,497 
W. McLean (p) M. 1,305 Lost 
Wetn. South W.H. P. Barber (s) M. 2 617 (Ist Ballot) 6,515 
2,896 (2nd,,) Lost 6,374 
C. H. Chapman L. 687 Lost 
R. Hogg Soc. 237 Lost 
Wetn. Suburbs F. T. Moore I.Soc. 644 Lost 6,959 
W. T. Young L. 613 Lost 
Buller J. Colvin (s) M. 3,183 Won __ 5,619 
Avon W. W. Tanner (s) MLL. 2. 172 (1st Ballot) 6,652 
= 884 (2nd,,) Lost 6,314 
‘ D. G. Sullivan P.L.L. 676 Lost 
Riccarton G. Witty (s) M.L. 3,741 Won 5,935 
Chch. North CC. M. Gray (s) M.L. 2,667 Lost 17,564 
R. J. Ecroyd Soc. 405 Lost 


Candidate 
Chch. East 


Chch. South 


Lyttelton 
Ellesmere 
Ashburton 
Timaru 


Waitaki 
Chalmers 


Dunedin Nth. 


Dunedin West 
Dunedin Cent. 


Dunedin Sth. 
Taieri 

Bruce 
Invercargill 


Awarua 
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Candidate 


T. H. Davey (s) 
F. R. Cooke 

H. G. Ell (s) 

J. Thorn 

G. Laurenson (s) 
F, Rowell 

J. D. Gobbe 

J. Craigie 


G. Koller 
W. J. Steward (s) 
E. G. Allen (s) 


W. Barr 
A. R. Barclay (s) 


NOTES 


(s) indicates a sitting member 
(p) indicates a member of a previous parliament 

; stands for Labour; used for candidates endorsed by organized group 
M. _ stands for Ministerial; used for candidates endorsed by Government 
G. stands for Government; used for candidates supporting Government 
M.L. stands for Ministerial Labour 


ILL. stands for Independent Socialist; not endorsed by Socialist Party 
I.Soc. stands for Independent Labour; not endorsed by organized group 


ie stands for Independent 
Soc. stands for Socialist. Party 


PLL. stands for Political Labour League 
I.Lib. stands for Independent Liberal 


_ 
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Vote for Won 
Candi- or 
date Lost 
8,497 Won 
06 Lost 
8,500 Won 
2,227 Lost 
8,682 Won 
96 Lost 
406 Lost 
2,610 (1st Ballot) 
8,349 (2nd ,,) Won 
A Lost 
2,490 Won 
2,556 (1st Ballot) 
2,409(2nd ,,) Lost 
102 Lost 
8,284 (1st Ballot) 
8,376 (2nd ,,) Lost 
,338 Lost 
4,045 Won 
4,292 Won 
2,462 Lost 
2,070 Lost 
646 Lost 
8,119 Won 
Lost 
Lost 


Total 
Vote 
in 
Elec- 
torate 
6,323 


1 Listed by The New Zealand Herald and The Evening Star as Labour and by 
The Evening Post and The Press as Government; the annotated copy of the 


election returns lists as Government also. 


2 Listed by The New Zealand Herald and in the annotated copy of the returns 
as Labour, but The Evening Post lists as Independent, and The Press and 


The Evening Star list as Government. 


3 Listed by The Evening Star as Labour, but by the other three papers, and 
in the annotated copy of the election returns, as Government. 
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By-Execrions 1908-1911 


Total 
Vote 
Vote ia Won i 

Year and Desig- Candi- or ec- 

Electorate Candidate nation date Lost torate 
1909 

Rangitike. R. E. Hornblow L.L. 333 Lost 4,179 
1910 

Ackld. East G. I. McKnight L. 1,087 Lost 5,443 

G. Davis L. 75 Lost 
NOTES 


L.L. stands for Liberal Labour 
L. stands for Labour 


THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1911 


The split in the labour movement was most deeply pronounced in 
1911, but for the first time there was a political organization of a truly 
national character in existence, the Socialist Party, which represented 
the militants. On the other hand the New Zealand Labour Party, 
which represented the moderates, was still more or less of a series of 
local parties united to form a national organization. In electorates not 
contested by labour, and on second ballots, the tendency was for labour 
to continue its support of the Liberal Party although there were many 
rumours, perhaps not entirely unfounded, that much labour support 
was given to Reform candidates because of a particular anxiety on the 
part of labour to defeat the Liberal Government. There is no record, 


however, of any labour organization publicly advising its members 
to back Reform candidates. 


In Auckland labour was relatively inactive in this election. The 
Socialist Party ran only M. J. Savage, although they had selected one 
other candidate, J. B. Morton Barnes in Manukau, who withdrew. 
The Liberal and Labour Federation was still functioning, but it 
selected only one candidate, A. E. Glover. The New Zealand Labour 
Party also selected only one candidate, M. J. Mack, secretary of the 
Auckland Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. E. M. N. Clayton 
in Auckland Central and W. Wilson in Auckland West were at one 
point under consideration by the New Zealand Labour Party, but both 
withdrew before the election. John Payne ran as an Independent 
Labour candidate in Grey Lynn. A. Withy ran as an Independent 
in Auckland East, and it is more than likely that he had some labour 
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support. In Parnell a second ballot was necessary, and, Mack having 
been eliminated, the Labour Party split over which of the candidates 
they should back. The Auckland executive of the Labour Party voted, 
without committing the party in any way, to back James S. Dickson. 
Mack’s committee resolved to work for the election of John G. Findlay. 
David McLaren, President of the New Zealand Labour Party, sent 
a telegram to two members of the executive, who had published a 
manifesto backing Dickson, in which he rebuked them for supporting 
a candidate who had not pledged himself to support the party. The 
conflict was not resolved, and both candidates undoubtedly received 
some labour votes. 

Elsewhere in the Auckland province, P. H. Hickey, ex-president of 
the Blackball Miners’ Union, whom the Socialist Party sponsored in 
Ohinemuri, was the only candidate run by either of the two labour 
parties. E. Hall, J. Turner, and A. H. Anderson were mentioned as 
possible labour candidates in Gisborne, and Anderson was actually 
selected by the Labour Party but withdrew. The Labour Party was 
considering running J. Parry for the Ohinemuri seat, but finally 
decided against it. 

In Wellington both sides of the labour movement, and especially 
the moderates, were more active than in Auckland. The New Zealand 
Labour Party automatically endorsed D. McLaren, the only sitting 
Labour member of Parliament, and by ballot selected : M. J. Reardon, 
secretary of the Wellington General Labourers’ Union; E. J. Carey ; 
W. T. Young ; Alfred Hindmarsh ; and F. T. Moore. Edward Tregear, 
former head of the Labour Bureau, had been asked by the Labour 
Party to stand as their candidate in Wellington North, but he declined 
the nomination. The Socialist Party ran only F. Freeman in Wellington. 


In Hawke’s Bay two candidates, G. S. Clapham and E. Lane, stood 
as Independents claiming labour support. In Napier Henry T. Hill 
stood as a labour candidate at the request of virtually all the labour 
unions in the area. A. W. Hogg stood as an Independent Labour 
candidate in Masterton, as did William A. Veitch, president of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, in Wanganui. John 
Robertson stood for Otaki as an Independent Labour candidate at the 
request of the Manawatu Flaxmillers’ Union. Robertson was the 
only Independent Labour candidate to receive the endorsement of 
The Maoriland Worker. _ J. S. Tosland for Egmont, W. Murdoch for 
Otaki, and B. J. Nolan and C. Mackenzie for Napier were mentioned 
as possible labour candidates during the campaign, but none of them 
actually ran. 


5 
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There was much mote political activity in the South Island on the 
part of both factions. In the Christchurch area the Labour Party ran 
Hiram Hunter, G. R. Whiting, D. G. Sullivan and W. R. Smith, while 
the Socialist Party sponsored F. R. Cooke and Edwin J. Howard. 
T. Drummond stood as an Independent Labour candidate. James 
McCombs, who stood as an Independent supporting the Government 
in Avon, was listed at one point as a Socialist candidate. Three second 
ballots were necessary in the Christchurch area, and while the Labour 
Party voted to back none of the candidates officially, they were 
understood to favour Charles H. Ensor and J. McCombs. 


In Dunedin the Labour Party asked two of the sitting members, 
T. K. Sidey and J. F. Arnold, to join the party so that they could 
receive the labour nomination. Both members declined to take this 
step. They pointed out that they had championed labour’s cause in 
the past in Parliament, and would continue to do so if re-elected, but 
they would not pledge themselves to the Labour Party. The Labour 
Representation Committee of the Labour Party finally selected as its 
candidates in the Dunedin area: D. Macpherson; J. E. MacManus, 
secretary of the Otago General Labourers’ Union; and A. McCarthy, 
who was later to become secretary-treasurer of the United Labour 
Party. Among the candidates who had been mentioned as possible 
Labour Party candidates for the Dunedin area, but who were not 
selected by the Party, were W. Belcher in Chalmers, John MacDonald 
in Dunedin Central, R. L. Slater and A. R. Jackson in Dunedin South 
and C. W. Fisher in Dunedin Central. Alfred R. Barclay was selected 
by the L.R.C. to stand for Dunedin North, but later withdrew. 
J. T. Paul was asked to replace Barclay, but declined on the grounds 
that he could be of more use to labour’s cause by retaining his seat 
on the Legislative Council. In Dunedin West the Labour Party ran no 
candidate of its own, and voted to support neither Harry D. Bedford, 
an Independent Oppositionist, nor J. W. Munro, the Socialist 
candidate, as neither candidate would pledge himself to the Labour 
Party. Munro was pledged to the Socialist Party, and had, in fact, 
handed to the national executive of that party, in accordance with its 
constitution, a signed and undated resignation from the House of 
Representatives which the excutive could use at their discretion if he 
was elected. A second ballot was necessary in Dunedin West, and 
labour split over which of the candidates to back. M. Mackenzie, 
president of the Federated Seamen’s Union, came out in favour of 
J. A. Millar, because Bedford had announced that he would support 
Massey in the House. On the other hand, J. E. MacManus and 
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W. H. Perry, president of the General Labourers’ Union, backed 
Bedford because they considered Millar to be a traitor to labour’s 
cause. Perry’s union repudiated his action, though, and by a vote 
of 24 to 16 resolved to support Millar. 


In Buller Robert Semple was selected at first by the Socialist Party, 
but was later replaced by John Dowgray, president of the Granity 
‘Miners’ Union. When Dowgray withdrew in order to devote all his 
time to his job on the Mines Commission investigating the Huntly 
disaster, the Socialist Party did not select another candidate. 
Patrick C. Webb, at that time president of the State Colleries Union 
and of the New Zealand Federation of Labour, was the Socialist Party 
candidate for Grey. The Labour Party had selected A. C. Russell, 
mayor of Greymouth, to contest the Grey seat, but he withdrew and 
was not replaced. J. Reader was the Labour Party candidate for 
Timaru ; the Socialist Party had selected R. Gould, secretary of the 
Waterside Workers’ Union, for that seat, but he failed to file his 
nomination papers in time, and did not get on the ballot. In Waitaki 
the Labour Party ran W. G. Paul, and in Invercargill, H. J. Farrant. 
In Invercargill the Labour Party voted not to endorse either candidate 
on the second ballot, but it is likely that the labour votes went to 
J. A. Hanan since he had had labour backing in previous elections. 
W. A. Morris stood as an Independent Labour candidate in Awarua. 


All other candidates listed in Table Eight are assumed to have had 
labour support on the basis of known support in previous elections. 


Labour fought in two by-elections between 1911 and 1914. Both 
were in the South Island in 1913, and both were contested successfully 
by the newly formed Social Democratic Party. J. McCombs in 
Lyttelton and P. C. Webb in Grey were the two candidates. 


TABLE EIGHT 
Tue GENERAL ELECTION OF 1911 


Total 
Vote. 
Vote for = Won in 
Desig- Candi- or  Elec- 
_Electorate Candidate nation date Lost _ torate 
Kaipara . Stallworthy (s M. 2,301 (1st Ballot) 5,067 
P . J ¥e) one oat ; Ke va 
Waitemata W. J. Napier M. 8,064 (1st ot ‘ 
gee ©) 8,416 (2nd,,) Lost 7,251 
Ackld. East A. With I.Lab. 2,490 Lost 7,135 
-Ackld. Central A. E. Cie: (s) M. 4,061 Won 7,782 
M. J. Savage S.P. ~ 1,800 Lost 
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TABLE EIGHT (continued) 
Tue GENERAL ELECTION oF 1911 


Vote for Won 
Desig- Candi- or 
Electorate Candidate nation date Lost 
reer West C. H. Poole (s) _ ' eand ont er 
re . Payne .Lab. 9 s 0! 
ear ; oe 8,470 (2nd ,,) Won 
Parnell J. S. Dickson ib 3,585 (1st Ballot) 
4,264 (2nd ,,) Won 
J. G. Findlay M 2,971 (1st Ballot) 
3,826 (2nd ,,) Lost 
M. J. Mack j Az 1,557 Lost 
Thames E. H. Taylor (s) M. 2,717 Lost 
Ohinemuri P. H. Hickey S.P. 1,674 (1st Ballot) 
: 2,134 (2nd ,,) Lost 
Waikato H. J. Greenslade (s) M. 2.718 Lost 
Taumarunui W. T. Jennings (s) M. 2,621 Lost 
Gisborne J. Carroll (s) M. Un —- — Won 
Hawke’s Bay G. S. Clapham I.Lab. 940 Lost 
E. Lane I.Lab. 401 Lost 
Napier H. T. Hill ILab. 2,856 Lost 
Masterton A. W. Hogg (s) I.Lab. 2,366(1st Ballot) 
2,664 (2nd ,,) Lost 
Wanganui W. A. Veitch ILab. 2,295(1st Ballot) 
4,115(2nd,,) Won 
Oroua R. E. Hormblow M. 2,084 Lost 
Otaki J. Robertson I.Soc.  1,280(1st Ballot) 
2,517 (2nd ,,) Won 
Hutt M. J. Reardon L.P. 1,540 Lost 
Wetn. North E. J. Carey L.P. 1,185 Lost 
Watn. Central W. T. Young LP. 1,372 Lost 
F. Freeman S.P. 180 Lost 
Wetn. East D. McLaren (s) a 2,969 (1st Ballot) 
8,715 (2nd ,, ) Lost 
Wetn. South A. H. Hindmarsh LP: 2,670(1st Ballot) 
8,598 (2nd ,,) Won 
Wegtn. Suburbs F. T. Moore LP. 1,273 (1st Ballot) 
and Country 2,661 (2nd ,,) Lost 
District 
Buller J. Colvin (s) M. 3,143 Won 
F. F. Munro O.1 993 Lost 
Grey P. C. Webb S.P: 2,539 Lost 
Chch, East H. Hunter Pe: 2,356 Lost 
F. R. Cooke S.P. 418 Lost 
Chch. South G. R. Whiting L.P. 8,059 Lost 
E. Howard S.P. 540 Lost 
Riccarton C. H. Ensor 1.0. oan Mot Ballot) 
nd ,,) Lost 
D. G. Sullivan L.P. 1,518 : Lost 
T. Drummond I.Lab. 162 Lost 
Avon J. McCombs LG. 2,817 el Ballot) 
> mM ” L 
W. R. Smith L.P. lan 
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LABOUR CANDIDATES 


TABLE EIGHT (continued) 


Lyttelton G. Laurenson (s) M. 4,160 Won 6,320 
Ellesmere F. Rowell M. 691 Lost 5,394 
Timaru J. Craigie (s) M. ie Ballot) 7,323 
8,908 (2nd,,) Won 6,611 
i J. Reader U.P: 1,636 Lost 
Waitaki W. G. Paul LP: 1,572 Lost 5,400 
Dunedin Nth. _ R. R. Douglas I. 2,420 (1st Ballot) 8,043 
‘ 8,423 (2nd,,) Lost 7,618 
Dunedin West J. A. Millar (s) M. 3,958 (1st Ballot) 8,450 
4,461 (2nd,,) Won 8,302 
H. D. Bedford (p) 1.0. 8,635 (1st Ballot) 
3,822 (2nd ,,) Lost 
J. W. Munro S.P. 778 Lost 
Dunedin Cent. F. F. Arnold (s) M. 2,498 Lost 8,075 
D. Macpherson LPs 1,452 Lost 
Dunedin Sth. _ T. K. Sidey (s) M. 4,171 Won 7,778 
J. E. MacManus L.P. 8,426 Lost 
Chalmers A. McCarthy TP! 578 Lost 6,344 
Invercargill J. A. Hanan (s) M. 8,115 (1st Ballot) 7,335 
3,736 (2nd,,) Won 6,821 
H. J. Farrant L.P. 2,043 Lost 
Awarua W. A. Morris L.Lab. 152 Lost 5,392 
NOTES 
(s) indicates a sitting member 
(p) indicates a member of a previous parliament 
M. stands for Ministerial 
I.Lab. stands for Independent Labour 
S.P. stands for Socialist Party 
I. stands for Independent 
L.P. stands for New Zealand Labour Party 
[.Soc. stands for Independent Socialist 
0. stands for Opposition 
I.0. stands for Independent Opposition 
I.G. stands for Independent Government 
‘1 Listed by The Evening Post and The Press as Opposition and by The New 


Zealand Herald as Independent, while The Evening Star lists as Independent 


Labour and the annotated copy of the election returns lists as Independent. 


By-Extections 1911-1914 


Total 
Vote 
Vote for Won in 
Year and Desig- Candi- or _—_—Elec- 
‘Electorate Candidate nation date Lost torate 
1913 

Grey P. C. Webb S.D. 2,091 (1st Ballot) 6,319 
1913 3,477(2nd,,) Won 6,288 
Lyttelton J. McCombs S.D. 2,075 (1st Ballot) 4,917 


=D: 


2,628(2nd,,) Won 5,030 


NOTES 
stands for Social Democratic Party 


Book Reviews 


THE NEW ZEALAND JOURNAL OF JOHN B. WILLIAMS, Edited with an 
Account of his Life by Roperr W. Kenny. Peabody Museum of 
Salem and Brown University Press, 1956. 120 pages. 


THE POLITICAL SCIENTIST is unlikely to arise from the perusal of this 
volume with any new and deep insights into his mystery, but his 
history should be a bit better for it. John B. Williams, of Salem, 
Massachusetts, and no connection of the eminent missionary family 
of that name, was the third American consul to hold office in 
New Zealand, residing at the Bay of Islands from 1842 to 1844. 
He composed what is incorrectly described as a journal, though it is 
arranged under yearly headings: it is rather a description of the 
country as he saw it (he seems to have travelled round the North 
Island quite industriously), rising at its high points to rhapsodical 
appreciation of the scenery and thunderous denunciation of the mores, 
equated with the morals, of the Bay; for Mr. Williams had (to 
quote his editor), ‘a very strong sense of sin combined with a 
very low boiling point’. When he gets on to his bétes noirs, the 
sub-collector of customs, J. Guise Mitford, or the book-keeper 
Chs. Benj. Waitford, the eloquence becomes a flood of molten lava. 
Or read him on Mr. Pringle the harbour master : ‘He is a better pilot 
in a Grog Shop or a Gin Palace ; he can moor there safe enough with 
the Brandy bottle, never mind his duties, never mind the shipping, 
liquid fire puts him all right.’ 

Williams saw the Bay in terms of drink, deceit, fornication and 
adultery. Luckily there were a few ladies present who had ‘the 
Christians heart ; humane, benevolent and charitable to all’; luckily 
there were missionaries, ‘urbane Gents’—he thought most highly 
of the Wesleyans ; luckily there were one or two other bright spots 
which excited the admiration of our memoirist. The connoisseur of 
English prose may indeed read Mr. Williams with profit. 

It would be wrong, after these remarks, to conclude that the book 
is merely nonsense. Some of its nonsense is sublime; some of 
‘its judgments are absurd; some of its pages are both repetitious 
and contradictory — are the Maoris, for instance, bloodily sadistic 
murderers or ‘ poor innocent children’ ? — but, allowing for that low 
boiling point and the outraged conscience of New England, we have 
a valuable historical document, a commentary on New Zealand as a 
frontier society which is vivid, frank and independent. We are not 
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to expect from our historical documents, invariably, logic and lucidity 
as well. There is a sort of rich scandal about this one which is grateful 
after the generalized references of our history books; and it is 
agreeable to see the essential Yankee letting fly at our early settlers 
‘and their institutions. 

Williams went home on leave in 1844, was back in New Zealand, 
off and on, pursuing a rather devious career as a trader, in brief and 
unsatisfactory partnership with Joel Samuel Polack, clearing himself 
from a wrongful charge of aiding the Maori attack on Kororareka, and 
dining with Governor FitzRoy ; but from 1846 spent his life in Fiji, 
an indignant U.S. commercial agent and trader, carrying on his 
consular duties in Auckland through a deputy. He died in 1860. 
Mr. Kenny, in his introduction to the ‘ Journal ’, gives us an admirable 
outline of the career of this hopeful and unsuccessful man, so typical 
in many ways of the Pacific adventurers of his time. The ‘ Journal’ 
itself he presents with clarity and with economy of annotation. 
A New Zealander would have been inclined to annotate more, and 
perhaps to say something more of the historical situation on which 
Williams impinged, by way of enlightenment for the non-expert reader. 
As a piece of book-production (at $6, unfortunately) it is in the fine 
tradition of the Anthoensen Press, of Portland, Maine ; its title-page 
is delectable ; its collotype plates call forth the large envy of another 
editor of documents of Pacific history. But surely the maps at the 
end could have been less inelegantly lettered | 

J. C. BEAGLEHOLE 


PHILOSOPHY, POLITICS AND SOCIETY, edited by PETER Lasett. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1956. 184 pages. 
POLITICAL THEORY by G. C. Fretp. London, Methuen, 1956. 297 


pages. 


For STUDENTS OF POLiTics, knowledge of the answers to Plato is the 
beginning of wisdom. The Webbs were more interested in thinking 
up answers to Pericles. Beatrice Webb was responsible for the 
Haldane Committee’s parody of Pericles, making not discussion, but 
investigation and thought, the preliminary to wise action. This attitude 
helped to father not only the administrative state but also the present 
crisis in English political philosophy. When the Webbs founded the 
London School of Economics and Political Science, they dedicated 
it to the propositions that political studies can be scientific and that 
science can be prescriptive as well as descriptive. They staffed L.S.E. 
-with historians and lawyers and various kinds of -ologist. They Jeft 
the philosophers out. And as political studies hived off from philosophy 
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round the other universities of England, the phibope stayed in the 
philosophy departments, and: retained political philosophy in their 
empires, and the students of politics were glad to be free, like their 
L.S.E. colleagues, to concentrate on institutional studies and the 
historical treatment of political theory. The chickens are now 
beginning to come home to roost. Academic writing on politics is 
coming into the hands of two sorts of half-men, those who don't care 
about current politics and those who don’t care about current theory. 


In this review I am not concerned with those who don’t care about 
theory. What I am concerned with is the danger that political 
philosophy will come into the hands of men who don’t care about 
politics. It hasn’t quite happened yet, because some of the philosophers 
who teach political philosophy belong to an older generation. They 
inherited the tradition of the second half of the nineteenth century, 
that the same man should be philosopher and student of politics. This 
generation continues to-produce general books in political philosophy. 
One is under review: the late Professor Field’s posthumously 
published Political Theory. This is the sort of introductory work that 
can best be produced by a wise old man reflecting on a life’s work 
of study and teaching. It would be an excellent book for anybody 
who wanted to be set thinking about such questions as the case for 
democracy, the value of freedom, and the relations that should exist 
between the state and other associations. 


But political philosophy is coming into the hands of a new 
generation of philosophers who are inheriting a different kind of 
tradition. They are the analytical philosophers, produced each year 
in their droves by Professor Ryle, who has never written a word on 
politics. It is disastrous that English universities should be so organised 
that a branch of political studies is coming into their hands. 

But to describe political philosophy as a branch of political studies 
may beg the question. Is it perhaps a branch of philosophy ? We 
need to draw a distinction. The one term ‘political philosophy’ is 
used as the name for two different branches of study. One is a branch 
of political studies : it is concerned with political facts on the highest 
level of generality, and with political valuations. The other is a branch 
of philosophy : it is concerned not with politics, but with the validity 
of different ways of thinking about politics. We might expect that the 
younger philosophers to-day, when they turn to political philosophy, 
would ignore the former, political, kind of political hilosophy, and 
devote themselves exclusively to the latter, philosophical, kind, and 
that in this field they would be interested only in the place of language. 
in thought and the place of reason in ethics. 

And that is mure or less what Mr. Laslett’s Introduction leads us to 
expect in the ten papers by different authors (seven re-printed papers 
and three new papers) that appear in Philosophy, Politics and Society. 
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‘But it is not quite what we find. Three of the papers, including one 
-by Mr. Laslett himself, are armchair reflections on general political 
facts, two of them apparently aiming more at debonair literary 
‘elegance than at lucidity of exposition. This is a fault not usually 
found in writers who have studied political institutions. Three other 
papers are commentaries on classical political theories. One of these 
offers some commonplaces about Plato’s analogies, but enlivens them 
with the view that all previous commentators on Plato were either 
Platonists or Cynics. The second is Hume in modern dress on natural 
rights. The third, by Bernard Mayo, makes brilliant use of the 
phenomena of the individual will to show that the apparent confusions 
in the doctrine of the general will should on a proper interpretation 
be regarded as the source of its strength. 


The other four papers are of the kind promised by the Introduction. 
One shows how the consideration of various kinds of phenomena that 
are sometimes called ‘law’ has been obscured when the discussion 
has taken the form of an attempt to distinguish between ‘law 
properly so-called ’ and other phenomena. One elucidates some verbal 
confusions in discussions of punishment. A third is a very clear-headed 
‘analysis by W. J. Rees of the different concepts for which the word 
“sovereignty” is used. Papers of this kind will be invaluable in 
enabling future political philosophers of the political kind to avoid 
confusions that have marred the work of their predecessors. A more 
ambitious paper is T. D. Weldon’s ‘Political Principles’, specially 
written for this volume. It is described in the Introduction as being 
a terser form of the argument contained in Mr. Weldon’s The 
Vocabulary of Politics (Pelican, 1953), but seems to me to be on a 
different subject. The book is an attack on all past political 
philosophers for mistaking the logical status of their theories, the 
attack being interlarded with slapdash analysis of concepts and naive 
criteria for use in political appraisals. The paper, on the other hand, 
examines how second-order theories (about the logical status of 
political theories) can be mistaken by readers for first-order theories 
(about the valuation of political facts). This is not a summary of 
the argument of the book, but a new line of thought that was probably 
stimulated by the inability of some reviewers to grasp what the 
book is about. 

_ Every one of these papers is on a subject worthy of the attention 
of political philosophers. But the collection does suggest that 
linguistic philosophers working in philosophy departments are not 
likely to produce any first-order theories of political valuation. If this 
branch of political philosophy is not to expire, something must be 
done to get some philosophers interested in politics. If political 
philosophy and its teachers were transferred from philosophy depart- 
ments to politics departments, perhaps some of the teachers would 
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do their thinking and writing on the political rather than the 
philosophical side of their subject. 

Philosophy, Politics and Society is an important book for teachers 
of political science, and for advanced students doing such courses as 
the Victoria College M.A. course in contemporary methodology. Other 
book-buyers are likely to be put off by the fact that it has no unity 
either of authorship, or of subject-matter, or of method. 

K. J. SCOTT 


NEW ZEALAND NOW by Ouiver Durr. London, Allen and Unwin ; 
Hamilton, Paul’s Book Arcade, 1956. 130 pages. 


THIs LITTLE BOOK, which first appeared in 1941, has long been out 
of print and much sought after. So its re-appearance, with a brief 
postscript, is welcome. It offers a lively-minded observer’s impressions 
‘of the land and the people, and its general theme is the effect of 
physical environment on people whose habits and ideas mainly derive 
from other lands. The contrast between the dry sheep country of the 
west and the wet cow-country of the east is well brought out, and 
lesser local variations receive attention. On these topographical and 
atmospheric differences, Mr. Duff is always good; but on the side 
of ideas his touch does not seem to me to be quite so sure. 

I notice, for example, that he describes New Zealanders as 

‘puritanical’; but one of his five selected New Zealanders is a 
walking encyclopaedia about race-horses. He deplores the flight of 
farmers’ sons from the land to the cities; but one of his five heroes 
is a country school-master who spent 40 years turning farmers’ sons 
into civil servants. He has a good deal to say about the absence of a 
real love of country—New Zealanders are ‘landless, homeless, 
rootless ’ — and he suggests that few New Zealand hearts leap up when 
they think of home, as did the hearts of Burns and Shakespeare, Scott 
and Wordsworth and Browning. This seems to be going it a bit 
strong. To start with, not one of those eminent men-of-letters ever 
lifted a weapon in hot blood in defence of his country ; but the young 
men of New Zealand have twice in twenty-five years gone out to fight 
in their thousands, and one of Mr. Duff's five heroes is after all a 
soldier. So in the sphere of ideas, it seems to me, he leaves something 
still to be disentangled. 
_ The book has little to say about politics; but, as it deals with the 
raw materials that the politician has to handle, it should not be 
‘overlooked. If it is not in fact quite as good as it seemed in 1941, 
it is well-informed and shrewd and kindly, and deserves to be read 
and pondered. 


HAROLD MILLER 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH — AN EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATION 
AMONG NATIONS by FRANK H. UNDERHILL. Duke University, North 
Carolina, 1956. 


THis BOOK consists of three lectures given by a Canadian, Professor 
Underhill, to the Commonwealth Studies Center of Duke University, 
North Carolina, in 1955, on the changing relationships between 
the self-governing members of the British Commonwealth. A 
comprehensive reading list is appended. 

The first lecture, the ‘Liberal Victorian Empire’, outlines the 
development of the second British empire from the Durham Report 
of 1839 until 1914. The second and third lectures deal respectively 
with the type of Commonwealth which emerged from the Great War 
and the last war. There is always a danger, when lectures designed 
for a specialised audience are printed for a wider public, that the 
reader will feel like a visitor presented with the cold remains of 
someone else’s feast. This feeling is aroused occasionally by the first 
lecture, which is so concerned with North America that the rest of 
the Empire becomes a little out of focus. An Australasian or South 
African would have reservations about such statements as ‘the 
Second British Empire was a by-product of the American Revolution ’, 
or “There should be statues of George Washington in all Dominion 
capitals.’ I would rather subscribe to a statue of Durham on Lambton 
Quay, even although Professor Underhill robs him of credit for the 
idea of responsible government, for which he is famous. This idea 
he attributes neither to Durham, nor his advisers, Buller and Gibbon 
Wakefield, but to a Canadian, Robert Baldwin of Toronto. The 
evidence for this assumption is not given. 

Referring to the transfer of control over domestic subjects to colonial 
legislatures, while the British parliament retained control over those 
of imperial interest, Professor Underhill says: ‘The success of the 
experiment, as we can now see, depended on the fact that the line 
between the transferred local subjects and the reserved imperial 
subjects was never drawn by statute and was never clearly defined.’ 
In fact, however, the Constitution Acts of most of the self-governing 
dominions provided for the reservation of some classes of legislation 
for the consideration of the British government, which had the power 
of disallowance. These classes were listed specifically in the 
Instructions to the Governors. There were also the British Merchant 
Shipping Acts. 

Professor Underhill is happier in his lectures on the modern 
Commonwealth, which are first-rate. He examines the whole complex 
structure with vigour and a perspicacity devoid of prejudice. He 
understands the viewpoints of the diverse components of the 
Commonwealth in the twentieth century, and discusses the issues 
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which unite and divide us. He makes sensible observations on the’ 
role of the monarchy, showing that it is not so much the Crown, as. 
‘the presence of common interests and common ideals’, which holds: 
the Commonwealth together. He is not sure how long these interests’ 
will be able to maintain this family of nations, from which Eire and 
Burma have departed, and South Africa may depart, and in which 
India remains, but as a republic. The future presents a complex 
challenge, when the two main groups within the family — the North 
Atlantic-South Pacific Group, and the South Asiatic group — will have 
to work out a satisfactory relationship between themselves, and also 
with the United States. Professor Underhill hopes that the combined 
wisdom of these groups and the United States will meet the challenge. 


RUTH ALLAN 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE NEW ZEALAND LIBERAL PARTY, 1880-90, by 
T. G. Witson. Auckland University College, 1956. 42 pages. 


WE ARE GREATLY in Mr. Wilson’s debt for demonstrating the 
significance, the variety, and the interest of a neglected period in 
New Zealand politics, one summarily dismissed in a standard work as 
‘drab and confused’. Though Mr. Wilson would be the first to stress 
the limitations of his findings, his is a notable pioneer achievement in 
research. 

Mr. Wilson’s theme is ‘ the history of the liberal movement in New 
Zealand from the situation of collapse in which it found itself in 1880 
to its triumph in the election of 1890’. He shows the continuing 
influence of provincialism, and traces the decline of conservatism. 
He claims that the politics of the 1880s can be best understood in 
terms of a cleavage between ‘liberals’ and ‘ conservatives ’. 

His is a new form of an old argument stemming from Reeves. 
It is a part of our historical tradition which is due for critical 
examination. Mr. Wilson reasserts it without adding convincing new 
evidence, and he berates Downie Stewart for not accepting it! 
However, a discussion of what the latter wrote about Rolleston in 
1940 is hardly a substitute for what Rolleston (and others) said in 
the 1880’s. Mr. Wilson claims that a ‘plain conservative-radical 
cleavage’ developed in the years 1887-90, but how many of 
Ballance’s supporters called themselves ‘ radicals’ ? Equally important, 
how many of Ballance’s opponents called themselves ‘ conservatives ’ > 
Does he not under-estimate the power of provincialism, which he has 
s0 clearly demonstrated in both his Bulletins ? Seddon renounced the 
devil of localism and his work the Midland Railway after it became 
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clear that Ballance’s liberal programme had a future. Reeves, the. 
prophet of ‘United Canterbury” in 1887, became the high priest of 
a “United Liberal Party” in Christchurch in 1890. ‘There was 
scepticism at the change, which Reeves was at some pains to explain. 

Mr. Wilson is concerned with the clash of outlook, ideas and 
policies, and devotes little space to the structure of politics. No clear 
picture of a ‘movement’ emerges. Unlike Lipson, he is fully aware 
that there was little =] organization in parliament, and less in the 
constituencies, but the ack of organization did not mean lack of 
political activity, but rather different kinds of political activity. 
Again, at least in Christchurch, the story of how Liberals headed off, 
or simply headed, the new political associations among working men 
is well worth investgating. One questions whether Mr. Wilson has 
arrived at the heart of the matter by writing ‘Liberal’ and 
“Conservative” without capitals. 


It is not surprising that he begins with a ‘liberal movement’ and 
ends with ‘the liberal tradition of 1890’. The files of Christchurch 
papers show how much of that tradition was manufactured in that 
year. Followers of Grey had long used the term ‘Liberal’ (of 
themselves) and ‘ Conservative” (of their opponents). In November 
1890, the Lyttelton Times, the leading Opposition paper in the colony, 
launched a successful campaign to make these labels stick. To attract 
Canterbury to a ‘ positive ’ pole of Liberalism it was necessary to invent 
a “negative” pole of Conservatism. Rolleston in reply claimed that 
“people were too apt to mistake names for things, and the terms, 
“ Conservative ” and “ Liberal” were now really nicknames’. He saw 
only an election dodge, but Reeves was succeeding where Grey had 
largely failed, that is, in making the ‘ Liberal-Conservative’ myth a 
prime factor in New Zealand politics. In the mellow pages of 
The Long White Cloud he made it into New Zealand history. 

Policies and myths were important in 1890, but it is institutional 
and biographical studies that are most needed to shed light on these 
times. The Namier technique has transformed the study of British 
politics before the consolidation of the party system, and it could do 
so here if applied to the field studied by Mr. Wilson. Incidentally, 
what analogies could be found between the significantly named 
‘Continuous Ministry’ and the eighteenth century executive! Both 
continued to fulfil in part a function which the legislature was not 
yet organized to take over. 

It may be that such investigations will substantiate many of 
Mr. Wilson’s trenchant conclusions. One looks forward to seeing 
others of the outstanding pieces of Auckland historical research 
in this series. 

6 W. J. GARDNER 
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THE POLITICAL ROLE OF WOMEN by Maurice Duvercer. UNESCO, 
1956. 221 pages. 


THE sECOND sEx takes second place in politics, and a very poor 
second, too. Where are women in political leadership ? Nowhere. 
Rosa Luxembourg was the first and last. A woman cabinet minister 
is rare enough to be a curiosity when she occurs. Women M.P.’s 
cause less comment, either for good or ill, and as a class, do not 
increase. Outside Parliament, the only groups of any influence led 
by women are women’s organizations. So secondary is the sex that 
the United Nations even has a Commission on the Status of Women. 
This Commission invited UNESCO’s Department of Social Sciences 
to undertake a survey of women in politics, to try to find answers to 
these questions: To what extent is the legal equality of the sexes 
accompanied by real equality? How far do women in practice 
exercise their recognized political prerogatives P 


A detailed study was made for this purpose, during 1953, of 
conditions in four countries, France, the German Federal Republic, 
Norway and Yugoslavia. The study, though carried out in each 
country by separate national reporters, was framed on a uniform 
work-plan, drawn up after a brief survey of seventeen countries the 
previous year. M. Maurice Duverger, who is Professor of Political 
Science at the Universities of Paris and Bordeaux, was the general 
reporter. He planned, co-ordinated and supervised the work. He 
presents the results with lucidity and scientific caution, and provides 
the singularly perceptive and illuminating general conclusions. 


This study, properly tentative as it is, effectively undermines some 
favourite myths. It is not as voters that women fall short. Slightly 
fewer women vote than men, and their vote is slightly more 
conservative and subject to religious influence than men’s but what is 
significant is the slightness of the difference. The French survey even 
shows, in some localities, a reversed trend. The young women of Lille, 
for example, show a political vitality quite unmatched by Lille’s 
young men. Such local differences call for cautious generalization, 
but the evidence shows sufficiently that ‘ upon the whole, women vote 
as men do’. Recognition of this, no doubt, has helped reduce men’s 
opposition to women’s suffrage. 

The women’s vote appears, moreover, to be more stable than men’s ; 
women are less apt to take a sudden political fever: it was the men, 
so far as votes did it, who put Hitler in. 

Although there is no cohesive women’s vote, the subject matter 
of politics is affected, in M. Duverger’s view, merely because women 
are voters. More attention is paid to those matters which are thought 
to be women’s special concern — health, education, child welfare, 
women’s rights. While the increased emphasis on these matters is 
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good, their classification as of special concern to women is strange. 
Unfortunately it is widely accepted, the reports show, as is a corollary, 
the practice of giving the eh woman Babee minister a “ women’s’ 
portfolio. Men, of course, often get these jobs, for the number of 
women in high political places in proportion to their incidence in the 
community, as statistics show, is almost negligible, and when such a 
rara avis flies out of the ranks, there are two good ways of clipping 
her wings. She can be set to work in a ‘women’s’ field, or can be 
iven a position with no departmental responsibility. M. Duverger 
ds these dodges fairly commonly adopted; only in Yugoslavia is 
their use discouraged. In New Zealand we know the ropes. Both 
methods have been used on our Mrs. Ross. The House smothers her 
with professions of respectful affection; the obverse is her lack 
of power. 

Why do women take it? Why are they even, many of them, 
more anti-feminist than men? Or rather, why are we surprised that 
women are like that ? For we are all what we are made, not by reason, 
but by tradition, and in the tradition of our community the idea of 
female inferiority is deeply and intricately rooted. Women are safe 
in the place they are told is theirs; while they stay in it, they are 
even approved of. Moreover they believe, as they are conditioned 
to believe, that the inferior place is their proper place. 

“The small part played by women in politics,’ writes M. Duverger, 
“merely reflects and results from the cana | place to which ae 
are still assigned by the customs and attitudes of our society and whi 
their education and training tend to make them accept as the natural 
order of things. Purely political reforms are effective here only so far 
as they tend gradually to modify this situation, to counteract the effects 
of habit and tradition, to help women to free themselves from them, 
and to awaken them to a sense of their own independence.’ 

This little book should be read by everyone interested in politics 
and/or women. The detailed surveys have turned up facts which 
should be taken into account in any further study, and M. Duverger’s 
analysis, for clarity and penetration, has no equal known to this 


reviewer. 
SHIRLEY SMITH 
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